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NOTES OF THE WEEK. | 


Will the country at last rise to the significance of the 
‘constitutional conflict? Mr. Balfour’s speech to the 
Primrose League sets us wondering. It is not that the 
country is against us, if it is; but that the public is 
neither for nor against either side. The average man 
has not yet been roused to any real interest in the whole 
constitutional business : which is an interesting illustra- 
tion of the English people’s innate political genius. 
** Never ’’, said Mr. Balfour, ‘‘ had they met under cir- 
cumstances of greater gravity to the United Kingdom 
and the Empire ’’; and the people think of nothing but 
White Cities and Coronation gowns. Primrose 
Leaguers are by their calling propagandists. If they 
can get the crowd to attend to the speech they heard 
from Mr. Balfour, they will not need to do much more. 
Presented, as it were, in one view, the impossibility of 
the Government policy stands out. 


Lord Curzon with characteristic vigour left no doubt 
as to what would be done with the Parliament Bill. The 
very suggestion of compromise—Lord Lansdowne’s 
Reform Bill put against the Parliament Bill—he 
scouted. ‘‘ Their attitude to the Parliament Bill was 
one of unchanged and unchanging hostility.’’ This is 
the true fighting spirit. If the Lords resist the Bill in 
that spirit, it will not pass. Neither Mr. Balfour nor 
Lord Curzon said anything about National Insurance. 
Pity ; for such are the things in politics which the people 
do care about—a little. Mr. Balfour could have made 
Unionist approval of the idea plain. Also he could 
have pointed out that if Mr. Asquith was right in claim- 
ing, at Manchester, that constitution-mongering had 
not prevented his passing social reform Bills, neither 
had the unreformed House of Lords—that bar to all 
popular legislation. 


The epidemic of reform, if not actually malignant, is 


taging. Lords, Church, Oxford’ University—all are 


reforming and all reforming themselves : and of every 
one of them one hears that if it does not reform 
itself, it will be reformed much more drastically from 
without. Lord Lansdowne has been beforehand with 
the outside reformers, and produced his own scheme for 
the peers’ domestic reconstruction. As the Unionist 


| party has always said he would do this, it is so far a 


good thing he has done it. It is a drastic seheme, 


_ though of course not drastic enough for Lord Morley, 


who would not be conciliated by it, and flatly refused to 
accept it as any balance to the Parliament Bill. He was 
as uncompromising on one side as is Lord Curzon on the 
other. Their readiness to reform themselves away may 
make it easier for the Lords to refuse the Parliament 
Bill; so that Lord Lansdowne’s proposals will do some 
good at any rate. 


The scheme is much like that explained by Lord 
Curzon to the United Club. The Second Chamber is 
to be reduced in numbers—obviously necessary. Of 
the three hundred and fifty peers to be, one hundred are 
to be sclected by the present peers from amongst them- 
selves, but they must all have done something besides 
be born, to put it democratically. One hundred and 
twenty are to be elected for their respective areas by the 
members of Parliament sitting for the district. 
Another hundred are to be appointed by the Crown in 
the proportion of parties in the Commons. Govern- 
ment and Opposition will arrange this together. Then 
there will be a few Bishops and Princes of the Blood 
—how odd the phrase looks in its democratic setting ! 
This plan may get in a number of eminent men, but 
they will be men eminent for what they have done, not 
for what they will do. We are not so sure that a house- 
ful of Lord Cromers—to take our ‘‘ pro-consuls’’ at 
their highest—will be a blessing. And as for the 
Mayors and Lord Mayors, we suppose the idea is that 
better men may be induced to go through municipal 
purgatory to get to the paradise at Westminster. 


Three Tory Bills in the Peers for the small holder, 
within the space of ten days, was too much for the 
temper of Ministers; so when Lord Camperdown had 
spoken in favour of his new small holders’ Bill on 
Tuesday Lord Carrington got in a bitter jibe about the 
old ‘‘ patriarchal ’’ land system tumbling down, There 
is no denying that three bills of this kind in so short 


| 
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a period is making the pace against what Lord Carring- 
ton sneers at as patriotism/rather warm, But the Con- 
servative plan for making the small farmer his own 
master is far better than the Government plan of making 
him the mere plaything of local or central authority 
and keeping him in the leading strings of the Radical 
and Labour parties; so one can welcome these three 
Conservative bills. They should be popular with many 
village folk. We hope the House of Lords will speedily 
send up the result of these three bills to the Commons : 
it will be amusing—and profitable—when the Govern- 
ment uses its veto. 


It is easy to understand Lord Carrington’s impatience 
of course, but we wonder whether he is really pleased 
at fouling his own nest. This process may be all very 
well if he who fouls has done with the nest and need 
not lie down in it again. Lord Carrington however has 
distinctly not done with the nest. He belon;s to the 
patriarchal land system himself ; and he will pardon us 
for saying that he is to-day Minister for Agriculture and 
a leading member of the Government, because he was 
born and bred one of the patriarchs. He may detest 
‘* privilege ’’, vet how kindly has privilege served him ! 


Lord Carrington was the hero of another debate this 
week. At the Colonial Institute on Monday he was 
chairman at Sir George Reid’s lecture on Australia ; and 
it seems that he invited Sir John Downer to speak. 
With absolute propriety Sir John Downer touched on 
the Referendum: it is not easy when speaking of Gov- 
ernment and methods in Australia to escape it.’ But 
at once Lord Carrington rose and ruled the subject out 
as one of party politics. He asks Sir John Downer 
to speak and then promptly closures the poor man. 
We like the idea that the Referendum is not mentioned 
in good society. The Referendum is bad language 
indeed! Perhaps it is bad form to mention Switzerland 
in good society, for the very name Switzerland insinu- 
ates the Referendum. These Colonists are rather crude 
to Lord Carrington’s taste—they must be polished up 
a little and taught to observe English ways ! 


On the Report stage of the Parliament Bill the 
Government Whips took the muzzles off their pack and 
the little hounds began to yap. A Mr. E. jones yapped 
that the King of England had more power than the Tsar 
of Russia, a thing ‘* felt in the humblest homes ”’. He 
added that the House of Lords were a duil lot and nobody 
read their speeches, but instantly withdrew the words 
and apologised most humbly. Mr. Kellaway, a wit 
from Bedford, yapped that it would have been appro- 
priate if in one of the pauses in the House of Lords the 
other day one of the backwoodsmen had risen and said 
of Lord Lansdowne ‘‘ Thou art the man ’’; he also had 
to unyap at the Speaker’s order; whilst Mr. Pirie bow- 
wowed that he would sacrifice his party; yes, sir, he 
would sacrifice that party to which he had been attached 
for fifty years rather than be false to his country, Scot- 
land, by voting for Irish Home Rule per se. Judging 
by this miserable nonsense, the Government Whips did 
good service by keeping on the muzzle so long. 


Mr. Harwood, the Liberal or Radical member for 
Bolton, is of course a man of quite different calibre. 
He is a thinking as well as a barking animal, and there 
was some sense and spirit in his speech. He admitted 
frankly that the people as a rule “‘ liked a lord ’’ and had 
no ill will against the Upper House. But where did 
such a commonsensible man get the queer notion that 
‘many Conservatives ’’ approve the Parliament Bill? 
Surely Mr. Harwood must know that even those Con- 
servatives who disapproved of the House of Peers 
flinging out the Budget loathe this Bill. There are 
soured Conservatives, and critical Conservatives, and 
misanthropic Conservatives just as there are soured, 
critical, and misanthropic Radicals, who explode with 
grievance or explode with gas. But the Conservative 
or the Tory or the Liberal Unionist who approves the 


Parliament Bill simply is not. Mr. Bolton’s Conserva- 
tives live in the nightmares of his imagination. 


Report stage ended on Wednesday before mid- 
night. The Ministerialists cheered loudly, and of 
course we are told once more that the whole Opposi- 
tion ‘collapsed ’’. So, in the Reign of Terror, did 
the victims of Tinville collapse when the guillotine came 
down. So far we must accept the expression. But 
later Tinville himself and nearly all the fiery spirits 
who worked with him—or for whom he worked—also 
“*collapsed’’. The same guillotine, the same tumbrils, 
perhaps the same sack—though history has not recorded 
this—did for both lots. They laugh best, perhaps, after 
all who guillotine the latest. The Prime Minister has 
set up his guillotine in Place de‘la Révolution : he makes 
a tremendous mistake if he thinks he can change the 
site when he will into Piace de la Cencorde. 


A Labour member lately confessed a sneaking regard 
for the *‘ old robber Lords *’ who took and kept their 
land by force. One cannot find any kind thing of the 
sort to say of the new robber commoners who by ‘‘a 
mistake ’’ get their hands into the till which by right 
belongs tothe Old Sinking Fund. To crush and squeeze 
dry the taxpayer in order to bribe the voter to vote 
Radical is usual and taken for granted now: it must 
go on whilst this Government goes on. But the offence 
of the Treasury, which Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and Mr. Steel Maitland laid very bare in the im- 
portant debate of Thursday, is newer and stranger. A 
hundred years ago a minister might: have been im- 
peached for this. Was Dundas’ trespass worse than 
this one? 


The announcement that the National Insurance Bill 
may be given a second reading before the Whitsuntide 
recess is not very welcome to its friends. Anyone who 
cares to read the Bill will soon see why. It is at once 
comprehensive and ill-drafted. Half-a-dozen ques- 
tions must be asked on nearly every clause before 
anyone will feel quite certain that their own interpre- 
tation of that clause is right. The machinery of 
the Bill is far from clear, and there is a rumour 
that one of the memoranda is to be _ recalled. 
The fact then that the Bill has received almost 
universal assent ought to be an additional reason 
for not rushing it through. There is no factious 
opposition to be encountered—so on all accounts let us 
not have a measure which will damage a principle 
because the immediate application is faulty in details 
which a little criticism would remedy. 


A great many suggestions have been made. The 
question of the qualifying period has been singled 
out for special attack particularly as far as un- 
employment is concerned. It is pointed out that 
the cases most needing insurance, a very small pro- 
portion as a matter of fact in the selected trades, 
would find the utmost difficulty in qualifying at all. 
The same objection of course applies to sickness insur- 
ance under the present qualifying period. Neither 
cbjection, however, is probably a very serious one. A 
more vital ground of attack is found by those who main- 
tain that they interpret the Bill as providing that the 
State shall give nothing towards the common fund 
as a set-off to payments made during the qualifying 
period. In other words the individual is to build 
up the reserve on whicl: the insurance is to depend and 
the State is pro tanto to be let off as a consequence. 


Adult suffrage for men and women was the object of 
a bill introduced into the House of Commons on Tues- 
day by Mr. Henderson. The suffragists who are hoping 
to get their conciliation bill, because it is a little bill, 
modest and reasonable, will hardly be pleased with Mr. 
Henderson for blundering so clumsily into their plot. 
But Mr. Henderson had already given their case away 
on the second reading of Sir George Kemp’s concilia- 
tion bill a week ago. The Labour Party are all for 
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women’s suffrage, but only as the first step to universal 
suffrage for both sexes. This is precisely our own case 
against any kind of extension of the suffrage to women. 
Remove the sex disability, and every fresh extension 
of the suffrage does double the harm it would otherwise 
do, bringing in double swarms of voters who have 
neither the time nor the knowledge to use their votes 
intelligently. If Mr. Henderson’s bill should become 
law, it will only be because the moderate man, in voting 
for some such bill as this of Sir George Kemp, has 
first been tricked into giving away the principle on 
which reasonable resistance could be made. 


The Government timed its Insurance Bill well for 
last Saturday’s bye-clection ; but it does not seem to have 
moved the voters of Barnstaple. Unionists are voting 
well all through the country—considerably better, 
indeed, than they voted in December last. There was 
an increase in Unionist votes of nearly six hundred at 
Barnstaple, and the Liberal majority fell by over four 
hundred. A rally all through the constituencies as 
strong as this would cripple the Government. The 
Parliament Bill has now been thoroughly discussed— 
or, at least, more thoroughly than at the time of last 
election, and the intention of the Government to thrust 
Home Rule through both Houses under the Bill, if it 
pass, must by this time be clear to the majority of elec- 
tors. The figures at Cheltenham and Barnstaple are 
due to an increasing knowledge of what the Government 
actually means. 


The Children’s Street-trading Bill was again before 
the House of Lords on Wednesday, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury carried his amendment to raise the age 
at which the child should be permitted to trade from 
fourteen to fifteen. The amendment was of real value, 
for the year between fourteen and fifteen is critical for 
the child who has just left school. He is often hurried 
into casual, blind-alley employment, when the pause of 
a single year would enable him to look about and equip 
himself for a definite trade or industry. It seems clear 
from this debate that the Government do not intend 
to help on the Bill in any way. As Lord Lansdowne 
pointed out, the Home Office left them entirely without 
guidance, and the Government took every care to 
avoid being taken as backers of the Bill. Evidently 
Mr. Churchill is not prepared to set himself in opposition 
to the big newspapers, whose advantage it is to get the 
child upon the streets as young as possible, and to keep 
him there. 


It seems that the Marble Arch, at any rate, is safe 
from the trams. The County Council scheme was 
definitely dropped on Thursday. Obviously there are 
some things which never could be permitted, even if 
they were practicable—trams, for instance, down Fleet 
Street and the Strand, along Piccadilly, Regent Street, 
or Whitehall. The most hardily progressive County 
Council would not dare to turn Trafalgar Square into a 
central exchange for tramfarers. But where should the 
limit be drawn ? Is it any less an outrage to have a ter- 
minus at Hyde Park Corner or the Marble Arch; with 
immediate prospect of having the system rounded off 
with a connecting line along Park Lane? Obviously 
these schemes do not alone concern the people who live 
along the route; though even here one would have 
thought a Government which pockets unearned incre- 
ment would have something to say of the resulting un- 
earned decrement of the Park Lane freeholders. These 
schemes touch immediately every Londoner with a pride 
in London. 


Mr. Churchill is unusually careful in his language as 
to these nightmare schemes of the L.C.C. For him it 
is a question of ‘‘ tramway facilities ’’ as against ‘‘ dis- 
advantages apprehended by the Commissioner’’. These 
disadvantages are themselves enough to condemn the 
proposals to bring the trams to the Marble Arch or 
Hyde Park Corner. With trams and waiting passengers 
at either of these places the traffic would be unworkable. 
The Commissioner of Police has, in fact, roundly 
declared that at the Marble Arch it would frequently be 


impossible to avoid an accident. But these practical 
difficulties hardly count as compared with the complete 
surrender of beauty to utility. The motor-’bus is bad 
enough ; but once admit the trams within view of Hyde 
Park, and where will it all end? If the trams of the 
North and South must of necessity be linked up, they 
should be compelled to dive beneath ground at a seemly 
distance from the Park, and should not be allowed to 
come up again till well beyond offence on the other side. 


In the circle of London municipal politics Mr. Bulnois, 
who died this week, will always be remembered. 
He was a most agreeable figure in public life; very 
nice looking, very well dressed, always cool, always 
leisurely. He was one of those comfortable politicians 
who, somehow, are sure of a safe seat, and néed never 
live at high pressure—indeed at any pressure at all. 
They do not study politics scientifically—they need not 
study politics scientifically ; yet they often do a good 
deal of wire-pulling, and have much influence. Mr. 
Boulnois certainly had influence. He was a born 
lobbyist. 


Sir Eldon Gorst’s report is also Sir Eldon Gorst’s 
apologia. He talks of criticism in a section of the Eng- 
lish press on ‘‘ what was really an absurd caricature ”’ 
of his policy, but as he frankly confesses that his policy 
was misguided and has been modified, the critics may 
consider the ‘‘ caricature ’’ justified. Sir Eldon Gorst 
will not be hustled into concessions by the Nationalists. 
The Egyptians have to learn the elementary lesson that 
‘* British policy will not be moved from the right course 
by agitation or violence’’. ‘‘ In the past mere words 
and declarations have not proved sufficient for the pur- 
pose’’. Consequently till agitation against the British 
occupation has ceased there can be no further movement 
forward. It is rather a negative form of courage ; the 
demands of the Egyptians, who have been spoilt by 
Western theories, are to be met by obstinate refusal 
until their more violent coadjutors have ceased from 
troubling. There is no guarantee that the Government, 
which will not be coerced, will be prepared to coerce. 


If it be true that Fez can only hold out till the middle 
of this month, the situation in Morocco grows hourly 
more critical. Relief seems yet far off. There has 
been more sharp fighting both to the north and the 
west of the capital, and the tribesmen are clearly 
determined on a desperate and supreme effort to be rid 
of Mulai Hafid. The crimes laid at his door—or rather 
at that of the Grand Vizier who is his evil genius—are 
worse than anything for which Abd-el-Aziz was held 
responsible. An appeal from the Kaid Akka of the 
Beni M‘Tir, published by the ‘‘ Times’’ Tangier corre 
spondent, suggests horrors unspeakable. The tribes-* 
men are ground down by burdens of taxation to meet 
the European obligations of Mulai Hafid and his friends. 
Justice, even common humanity, is denied them by the 
powers that be in Fez. And when they dare raise a 
hand in self-defence, they find Europe rallying to the 
support of their oppressor ! 


President Diaz has definitely promised to retire. His 
dispute with the rebels, upon which fighting has been 
renewed, is simply a question of date. The President 
foresees nothing but anarchy asa result of his immediate 
retirement, and maintains that to fix a definite date would 
severely handicap him in restoring order. He will 
retire—but not till order is restored. The new out- 
break of fighting seems to be as much the result of 
indiscipline as of policy on the rebels’ side. They are, 
it is true, dissatisfied with the vagueness of President 
Diaz’ manifesto ; but the attack upon Juarez was forced 
upon General Madero by his fire-eating troops. When 
he gave the order for the attack Juarez was already 
virtually in the hands of his army. The Americans 


across the border continue to look on at these opera-' 


tions regardless of risk. The risk is great, for the 
theatre is extremely small. On Tuesday the rebels 
themselves had to stop firing for fear of hitting their 
own men. 
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If China has really suppressed the cultivation of poppy 
and is ready to keep out foreign opium, it is clearly 
impossible for England to insist on the treaty rights 
that regulate the import of opium from India. Sir A. 
Hosie’s investigations show that local production has 
for this season practically ceased. The weak point is 
that the antiopium movement is not, apparently, of 
Chinese origin, but was started by America as a way 
of asserting herself in Eastern affairs. The Agree- 
ment apparently contains no provision to revert to the 
status quo ante if China goes back on her bargain. We 
shall look foolish if it prove hereafter that we have sacri- 
ficed Indian interests simply to further American ends. 
However, it looks as if the Indian revenue were doomed, 
and the Indian Government will now be counselled to 
impose fresh taxation and run the risk of offending 
some important native States. For the British tax- 
payer to find the money is out of the question. 


M. Stolypin has made his defence before the Duma 
for his conduct of the crisis which followed his resigna- 
tion. By 202 votes to 82 the Duma is of the opinion 
that the promulgation of the Zemstvos law by edict was 
a violation of the spirit, if not of the letter, of the con- 
stitution. If the Duma were a Parliament in our sense, 
there would, of course, be no more to say. M. Stolypin 
would have to retire. But it is extremely doubtful 
whether this is what the Duma really means or desires. 
M. Stolypin hinted pretty plainly in his defence that the 
edict was invoked in favour of the Duma as against the 
Senate, and the Octobrists, though they are compelled 
to make a show of indignation, must realise that 
M. Stolypin had no choice. The real reasons of M. 
Stolypin’s action were not, of course, so much as men- 
tioned. M. Stolypin, in an extremely difficult position, 
made a bold use of the opportunities of the constitution 
to deal successfully with all parties. In his defence the 
show of constitutionalism had to be kept up; but 
honest Russians of all parties know that constitutional- 
ism in Russia is impossible. 


The action for libel brought by Mr. J. F. Ronald, 
who was the chief valuer of the Law Guarantee and 
Trust Society, has at last ended with a verdict for the 
defendants. It seemed likely, as the Judge said, to 
go on till the day of Judgment. The questions at issue 
were the valuations made for the Society, whose col- 
lapse has ruined or caused losses to many people. The 
cause of it was to a great extent the inadequacy of mort- 
gage securities on which the Society had lent enormous 
sums. Mr. Ronald was a very young man, was closely 
connected by family with some of the officials of the 
Society, and had a very large salary and commissions. 
The ‘* John Bull ’’ newspaper naturally seized an open- 
ing so made for it; and Mr. Ronald has not the satis- 
faction of proving that it was wrong. A question was 
asked during the trial as to the age of Pitt when he 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer. Quite credit- 
ably one may be a successful Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer at twenty-three, but not an unsuccessful valuer. 


Hands off the Natural History Museum. This, we 
are sure, will be the feeling of the public the moment it 
gets wind of the nefarious design to grab a portion of 
the Museum gardens—a design approved of course by 
the Office of Works. The facts and the issues are set out 
with the utmost precision and fairness in a special article 
inthisnumber.* Does Sir Schomberg MacDonnell ever 
hear two sides on a question? When he decided in 
favour of *‘ Science ’’ against Natural History, had he 
consulted a single naturalist? Why all this secrecy? 
Why this hurry? The Natural History Museum is in 
possession. The ground debated is its rightful property. 
The so-called ‘‘ Science ’’ buildings are mere squatters, 
allowed, foolishly perhaps, by the Trustees, but without 
any title or claim to ownership, still less to expan- 
sion. The Natural History Museum is a great and 
growing national work—it wants room and room it must 
have. The Government must find another place for 
the ‘‘ Science Museum’’. Better have no ‘‘ Science 
Museum ”’ than that the Natural History should suffer. 


* Page 577. 


THE WHITE GIRDLE FOR THE LORDS. 


| Siagnere DE SE might not be the technically correct 

verdict on the demise of the House of Lords. Self- 
immolation under moral pressure amounting almost to 
duress or under the fear of a worse thing may not be 
suicide in the felonious sense. But that the Lords are 
hanging themselves there can be no possible doubt. They 
are not being murdered; they are not falling in battle. 
The House of Lords is deliberately making an end of 
itself. Lord Lansdowne, in Eastern style, is sending his 
followers the white girdle with the usual apprcpriate 
message, pointing out how well the receiver had played 
his part in the State and that it would become him 
admirably to make his exit from the world with the same 
dignity and high sense of duty. There is this difference 
we admit—that Lord Lansdowne is sending the girdle 
to himself, though with a very good hope, in fact shrewd 
calculation, of surviving it. It would be interesting 
indeed to read the historian’s view—say a hundred years 
hence—on this demise of the House of Lords. What- 
ever his final judgment, he will record it as one of 
the strangest acts in history that a powerful order— 
under no compulsion—gave up almost in a moment 
political power it had wielded for many hundreds of 
years. His wonder will not be diminished when he 
sees that the leader of the vast majority in that 
House persuaded his followers to do this on the sugges- 
tion of a peer famous for his ill-success as a political 
guide—a great man of words who never strayed into 
the field of action without losing himself and those who 
were foolish or unfortunate enough to follow him. 
And when he reads Lord Lansdowne’s speech commend- 
ing to his followers this happy despatch, he will not find 
amongst the reasons for it any admission that the House 
of Lords had failed in its duty to the nation, that the 
Peers had abused their power, that hereditary legisla- 
tors had been found wanting. So far from that, he will 
find an express disclaimer of any such admission. In 
explanation of this extraordinary act he will find nothing 
but an allusion to popular prejudice which judged an 
hereditary Second Chamber to be out of keeping with 
the democratic tendencies of the age. To quote the 
actual words of the speech, an hereditary Second 
Chamber ‘‘ would always be so much exposed to mis- 
representation that it would be impossible for it to take 
its proper place in the constitution of the country’’. 
But surely, the historian will think, there must have 
been some stronger impulse than this. ‘‘ Misrepre- 
sentation? ’’ No doubt: every institution is mis- 
represented by its opponents ; but it does not usually for 
that reason make an end of itself. True this will make 
an end of the misrepresentation, for you can hardly mis- 
represent what does not exist, but it does not sound like 
a serious rejoinder. No doubt the democrats of that day 
described the House of Lords as a diminishing island, all 
that was left amid the devouring flood of democratic 
advance ; and it may have been a true description. But 
men do not meet their spoilers half way, unless to fight 
them. Why be drowned in the waves before the island 
is covered? Altogether the historian will be sorely 
puzzled to find an adequate explanation of the Lords’ 
act. Willhe finally put it down to noble self-effacement 
in the public weal, or to funk ? 

Well, your practical man in the street will say, it does 
not matter either way : the thing is done. To him irterest 
in a lost—or abandoned-—cause is unintelligible ; sym- 
pathy with it contemptible. Probably what is ought to 
be ; which is as true or as untrue as that what is probably 
ought not to be. At any rate let us realise clearly what 
we have lost; so shall we best prepare for the future. 
We have lost the British House of Peers. There may 
be a new Second Chamber—perhaps as good, perhaps 
stronger—but it will not be a House of Lords. Its 
members may all be called Lords and some of them will 
be Lords, but it will not be the House of Lords. The 
essence of the House of Lords, its constitutional 
independence, will have gone. An_ English peer 
deriving his power from no electorate and so answerable 
to none, and once in the House of Lords keeping his 
seat for life, was in a position of absolute independence. 
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He might sacrifice his independence and he might abuse 
it, but there it was, an element in the constitution to 
be found nowhere else ; and so the complement of the 
popular chamber. This we are giving up. A propor- 
tion of the new House is to consist of hereditary peers, 
but they will not hold their seats for life and they will 
have an electorate—if a select one—to consider. The 
rest of the House will be under the same influences as 
the House of Commons. The Government and the 
Machine will control everything. In making their 
selection for nominated peerages the party leaders will 
of course select men—on the advice of the Whips—for 
party services. And the elected peers, to be chosen 
by the members of the House of Commons sitting for 
an area assigned, will be elected on party grounds and 
party grounds only. The Machine—the Whips—will 
be able to control these elections, whereas they can only 
influence popular elections. The new Second Chamber 
may be—we have no doubt that it will be—far better 
balanced as between parties, but it will be much more 
under the thumb of the party machine on either side. It 
will be idle to look for more independence in a member 
of the Second Chamber, unless hes one of the selec- 
tions from the peerage, than in the average M.P. The 
Government of the day will be stronger than ever. With 
the closer balance of parties and uncertain divisions 
in the Second Chamber House of Commons tactics will 
make their appearance, and upon them must follow the 
closure. 

In short, so far as we can see, Lord Lansdowne’s pro- 
posals will give us another, though, we fully believe, a 
better, House of Commons. It will differ from that 
House but hardly in kind. We sincerely hope that, if 
done or when done, this re-made Second Chamber will 
prove of greater authority with the country and more 
effective as a balance to the House of Commons than 
the hereditary House, according to Lord Lansdowne, 
could be. Certainly it would be impossible to bring 
against it some of the stock Radical gibes against the 
Lords ; but Radicals will still find something to throw at 
a House in which Conservatives—even if a bare majority 
—prevail. The great question is: What will the 
average man think? Nothing will conciliate the strong 
Radical; and the hereditary element did not offend the 
strong Conservative. What will the intermediate man 
think? The reform is intended to satisfy him. In fact 
there are very few of these intermediate men when it 
comes to voting, and the bulk of those few do not think at 
all. After these there may be a handful that will stomach 
the new Second Chamber, who did not like the idea of 
a man helping to make laws because he was his father’s 
son. Necessarily, as Lord Lansdowne says, deprivation 
of the right to sit in the Second Chamber gives the peer 
the right to sit in the Commons if elected. Under the 
new scheme a peer will have to choose which he will put 
up for, if for either. This is almost as great a change in 
one direction as the rest of the scheme is in the other. 
The difficulty of resisting this obvious piece of justice is 
in itself enough to explain why Radicals prefer to leave 
the House of Lords unchanged in constitution, but 
without power. It will be greatly against them for a 
peer to be able to choose his Chamber. It would be a 
great gain to us to be able to have certain men 
in the Commons who are now in the _ Lords. 
In some parts of the country, too, peers would be good 
candidates. It was the cue for the Radicals to laugh 
at the ‘‘ peers’ campaign ’’, but they did not want it re- 
peated, we imagine. A large number of peers in the 
House of Commons would produce an efiect, and not an 
clfect Radicals want. That splendid paradox would not 
appeal to them at all. It would be interesting if the 
House of Commons became more aristocratic than the 
House of Lords. | What would become of the talk about 
the people’s Chamber, the democratic assembly? Radi- 
cals do not realise that depriving the peers of their 
political privilege does not destroy their social prestige. 
There is enough snobbery in the people, and not least 
amongst Radicals, to keep that prestige always a 
power. If our aristocrats are relieved of their political 
responsibilitics and driven by taxation to renounce their 
landed responsibilities but retain their social eminence, 


we shall have brought on the very social phenomenon it 
has been the peculiar good fortune and good sense of 
this country to avoid. 


MOROCCO AND BRITISH INTERESTS. 


HE seething pot of Moorish disorder may boil over 
at any moment, and if that should happen we may 
find ourselves and others involved in the mess in a way 
unpleasant to contemplate. The French relief expedi- 
tion has not, or has only just, started, and it should 
have been at Fez ere this. On 22 April it was given 
out that it would be at Fez between 3 and5 May. That 
is what ought to have happened, but what will happen 
no one knows. The French authorities have shown 
extraordinary vacillation. Considering their antece- 
dents this is not surprising. Still less is it surprising 
when we remember by what means they retain office. 
Between the Scylla of M. Jaurés’ disapproval and the 
Charybdis of a possible foreign intervention they are 
ina parlous state. It is-hard for M. Monis to steer his 
bark through the narrows in such a troubled sea. 
A ministry which is said to contain eight millionaires 
would probably ask for a quiet life, but the presence of 
M. Delcassé hardly makes Germany less suspicious as to 
their intentions. It is on the other hand useless to 
attempt to ignore suspicions which are rife in Paris, 
where it is true charges of corruption with regard to 
deputies are lightly made and are almost common form. 
Those who have seen M. Bourget’s play ‘* Le Tribun ”’ 
will remember a powerful scene in which a corrupt and 
corrupting deputy is a leading figure. The audience 
sees nothing incongruous in this with their conception 
of the ordinary course of French parliamentary affairs. 
A capitalist Ministry is widely suspected of being in 
touch with other capitalist groups who have deliberately 
stirred up trouble in Morocco hoping to catch big fish 
in disturbed waters. Unfortunately the water has been 
stirred too much, and nobody knows what may come 
of it. 

These stories cannot be ignored altogether, for they 
must affect the views and action of Frenchmen and 
foreigners alike. If the lives of Europeans really are in 
danger, the French Government are acting nervelessly 
whether in the beginning they were right or wrong. As 
a nation we may have no right to pose as apostles of 
efficiency, for we have a bad record for unreadiness in 
the past, and we have been tragically too late ourselves 
once at least. Nevertheless we have had to wipe out 
our errors in blood and we are too nearly concerned in 
the condition of Morocco and its future to stand aside or 
to view the course of affairs there with indifference. 

Whatever it may will, the French Government 
clearly does not will it strongly. No sooner was it 
announced that Commander Bremond had reached Fez 
than it was suggested at first that no relief expedition 
was necessary. Of course his arrival was worth 
nothing, or almost nothing, for he has no money to pay 
his troops, and hard cash is a sine qua non of loyalty 
in Fez; nor has he provisions to feed the garrison and 
inhabitants. He only brought with him more mouths 
to be filled. We were then told that the army of relief 
was to halt fifty miles from Fez on the other side of 
a mountain barrier and conduct the provisioning and 
relief of the city érom there. This sounds like a pro- 
ceeding of Opera Bouffe. It might save Spanish and 
German susceptibilities but, if successful, would only 
show that there never was any danger at all and that 
the whole affair is a got-up job, or if unsuccessful that 
France is utterly incapable of carrying out the mission 
which Europe has left to her at her own request and, 
indeed, urgent demand. 

We do not believe that the whole affair is a farce, 
but on the contrary that it is very serious. It is there- 
fore very urgent that the French expedition should 
arrive at Fez with the greatest possible dispatch, giving 
no time for the proclamation of a Holy War. It does 
not seem to be the general in command who is in 
fault, for, the port of Casablanca having been chosen 
as the point of disembarkation, only one ship per diem 
can unload her troops and stores, and without his stores 
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and supports General Moinier naturally refuses to 
move. Out of regard for Spanish susceptibility 
the port of Rabat has not been utilised, which 
is much nearer to Fez than Casablanca, nor has the 
route via Taza been taken, which might have been done 
either from Algeria or Melilla. France has decided to 
work with Casablanca alone as a base, and the con- 
sequent inconveniences have to be taken into account 

The task then grows more difficult day by day and, 
whatever happens to Fez, grave complications become 
ever less improbable. If Fez falls, the French must 
see that a new Sultan is established who will 
protect Europeans and preserve a reasonable amount of 
order. If they arrive before the catastrophe, they must 
try to re-establish the present puppet in some security. 

Even if France were alone and free to undertake the 
conquest and pacification of Morocco, the outlook would 
not be tempting. As things are it is far more menacing, 
for since Algeciras all Europe is involved. It is clear 
that Spain chafes under French action and semi-official 
German newspapers have been openly hinting at ‘* com- 
pensation ’’ on the Atlantic coast of Morocco. If that 
game once begin, he would be a bold man who pre- 
dicted where it was to stop. It is certain that te can- 
not afford to be left out of the scramble, from com- 
mercial quite as much as from political reasons. Before 
the agreement was come to with France by which we 
recognised her paramount claims in Morocco (a very 
poor bargain as it has turned out both for us and the 
Moors) our trade with that country was easily ahead of 
that of any other nation. Even to-day we still keep 
more than abreast of France. We beat her to ihe 
amount of about £10,000, imports and exports taken 
together. German trade in 1909 came to about one- 
fourth of our total, so on that basis our right to ‘‘ com- 
pensation ’’ is four times as great as that of Germany. 
Our trade with the Moors in cotton goods is enormously 
greater than that of any other nation, about 4/1,000,000 
worth to the French £150,000 and the German £6000. 
This is chiefly in piece goods, and it would obviously 
be serious for Lancashire if any grave disturbance of 
this particular branch were to occur. In one important 
point we are already losing ground: our shipping is 
declining yearly compared with that of other nations 
which is drawn to Tangier by Government subsidies. 
It is also stated by our Consuls that great efforts are 
being made by other peoples to push their trade in the 
country, and we must put forth all our ability even 
to retain what we have. 

Nobody at home reads our Consular Reports though 
they form the principal material for the fulminations 
of several French publicists. It is a pity this is so, 
for they are the best corrective to indifference 
about foreign affairs. It would appear that our own 
Foreign Office has absolute confidence in the French 
management of the situation, and has expressed itself so 
to Berlin. It has also been stated that Russia has taken 
the same line. This is an easy way for Russia to pay 
off her obligations. She has no interests whatever in 
Morocco. We have, and very grave interests. What 
line then are we prepared to pursue in any event? We 
wonder, but doubt, if this has all been thought out. We 
have already indicated the extreme delicacy of the 
French position, nor does the past inspire us with confi- 
dence in the future efficiency of their policy. They are 
in fact in a worse position than we were in Afghanistan 
in 1879. Mulai Hafid is their Shere Ali, the puppet of 
the foreigner and hated by his subjects. Only in this 
case the outside Power cannot impose its will on the 
native chief. By the Act of Algeciras the only function 
of France is to see that the Sultan is independent, and 
if she intervenes to keep order it is only that he may 
have a free hand. In these circumstances the position 
of France would in any case be unenviable, but suppos- 
ing she has to set up another Sultan it will be no better, 
for the fundamental vice of the existing situation re- 
mains. Internal anarchy must continue in Morocco so 
long as the would-be ‘‘ protecting ’’ Power cannot pro- 
tect. If Germany is in certain conditions to recover 
“full liberty of action ’’, as the ‘‘ North German 
Gazette ’’ put it, then we must recover ours with- 


out regard to French susceptibilities. We have 
done our best to keep the ring for France, but she 
is obviously inadequate to the task she claimed to 
undertake, and our interests in Morocco are far too im- 
portant to allow them to suffer through our own default 
in addition to hers. 


THE NEW OPIUM CONVENTION. 


Maw opium trade with China has been subject to 
so much misconception and misrepresentation that 
it is too much to hope that the extremists among its 
opponents will be satisfied even by the new agreement 
to hasten its extinction which has just been concluded 
at Peking. Writing more than fifty years ago, a dis- 
tinguished missionary and pronounced opponent of the 
opium traffic (the Rev. W. H. Medhurst) said: ‘* The 
arming of vessels engaged in the opium traffic is simply 
for their own protection; and all little enough to pro- 
tect themselves against the rapacious pirates who have of 
late vears infested the coast. As it is told in England, it 
leads to the conclusion that the opium vessels are armed 
for the purpose of resisting the revenue officers of 
China, than which no idea could be more erroneous.”’ 
But the correction was ignored, and the lie ‘‘ as told 
in England’’ survives to the present day. The infer- 
ence was implied then, and is implied still, that this 
armament was emploved to force opium on an un- 
willing people and an obnoxious traffic on the officials 
of the Empire; the truth being that it was quite un- 
necessary to employ any force to induce the people to 
buy the drug and that the officials were eager, every 
one of them, to attract into channels under their own 
control 2 tratiic which vielded a steady and lucrative 
income for which they had not to account. And se 
with the ‘‘ Opium War’ and ‘‘ Opium Treaties ’’. 
It would be interesting to know how many of those 
who attend and vote, or even of those who speak, at 
anti-opium meetings have read the instructions of the 
British Government to Sir Henry Pottinger, in 1841, 
or the text of the treaties they denounce—or how many 
have been content to derive their impression from 
misrepresentations similar to the denunciations of 
‘*Chinese Slavery ’’ in South Africa, which were so 
widely credited in 1906. We are still told of the 
‘‘ opium treaty ’’ and the ‘* opium war”’ and of the 
‘ national crime’ of waging one to enforce the other, 
in absolute disregard of the fact that there is not a 
word in the Treaty (of 1842) about the admission of 
opium, Lord Palmerston having expressly laid down 
that ‘‘ the Government made no such demand, for they 
had no right to do so; the Chinese Government being 
fully entitled to prohibit the importation if it pleased ; 
and British subjects who engage in a contraband 
trade must take the consequences of doing so’’. 
Sir Henry was, in view of the obvious facts we have 
noted, authorised to impress upon the Chinese Pleni- 
potentiaries that it would be in the interest of the 
Imperial Government to legalise by a regular duty a 
trade which it could not prevent ; but the Chinese Pleni- 
potentiary foresaw trouble enough for himself at Peking 
without raising unnecessary questions ; and things went 
on as before till 1859, when the Chinese had come 
to perceive the force of the argument and inserted opium 
of their own free-will in the tariff attached to the Treaty 
of Tientsin, at a rate of their own choosing. But con- 
ditions were attached, also of their own choosing, which 
restricted the trade entirely to Chinese hands. 
‘** Opium (ran the new Rule) will henceforth pay thirty 
taels per pecul import duty. The importer will sell it 
only at the port. It will be carried into the interior 
by Chinese only, and only as Chinese property: the 
foreign trader will not be allowed to accompany it. 
The provisions of Art. IX. of the Treaty of Tientsin, by 
which British subjects are authorised to proceed into 
the interior with passports to trade, will not extend to 
it; nor will those of Art. XXVIII. of the same Treaty 
by which the transit duties are regulated. The transit 
dues on it will be arranged as the Chinese Government 
see fit.’ And so matters remained till 1876, when Sir 
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Thomas Wade agreed to insert in the Convention of 
Chefoo a provision that these Inland Dues (lekin) should 
be added to the Customs Dues and the whole collected 
at the port of entry—a provision subsequently ex- 
panded by the Marquis Tseng in negociation with Lord 
Salisbury, at London, into what is known as an ‘‘ addi- 
tional article to the above agreement’’, in 1885. By 
this article, at the express wish of the Peking Govern- 
ment, lekin was fixed at a uniform rate of Tls. 80 
instead of being left to the discretion of the several 
provincial governments ; and a proviso was added that, 
when opium which had paid this (Tls. 30 plus Tls. 80) 
110 taels a chest reached its destination in the interior 
it should not be subject to any further tax ‘‘ other than 
or in excess of such tax or contribution as is or may 
hereafter be levied on native (Chinese) opium.”’ 

So matters stood until the publication, in September 
1906, of a Decree which gave the signal for a crusade 
that has been pursued with a decision which has sur- 
prised even those who were aware of the considerable 
body of opinion at the back of the new movement. That 
decree ordered the suppression of opium-smoking and 
the extinction of poppy cultivation in China in ten years ; 
and the British Government agreed, in 1908, to reduce 
the sales of Indian opium in Calcutta by one-tenth 
annually, pari passu with Chinese action, if proof were 
forthcoming that that action was being effectively 
sustained. It is scarcely surprising that doubt was felt 
at first whether it would be sustained. Similar edits 
issued more than once during the last and previous cen- 
tury had failed altogether of purpose or effect. But 
forces were at work, this time, that had not been pre- 
viously operative. The American Association of China 
probably struck the key-note in remarking, to the Secre- 
tary of State, that ‘‘ previous movements had begun 
at the top, having been actively supported only by the 
Emperor and a few of the highest officials ; whereas the 
present movement began from below, its most ardent 
advocates being Chinese who, during the last thirty 
years, have been educated in Western knowledge— 
some of them abroad, others in the mission schools ”’. 
Allusion has been made also in recent telegrams to 
collateral pressure which has been brought to bear on 
the Peking Government from outside China; and it is 
likely that, as the Association also remarked, ‘* the lead- 
ing officials of the nation feel, to an extent never before 
felt, that they are before the bar of public opinioa; 
and that, having put their hand to the plough, they 
will be discredited by any weakening in their announced 
purpose. ‘The pressure has at any rate been sustained, 
and China has been able to show results which—if not 
quite commensurate with the allegations of those who 
are urging and supporting her action—were held to 
justify it in asking the Indian Government to reduce its 
sales more rapidly to keep pace with her effort. Seven 
vears of the 1908 agreement have yet to run. But 
‘* China having (runs a new agreement just signed) 
adopted a rigorous policy for prohibiting the production, 
transport, and smoking of native opium, the British 
Government agrees that the export of opium from 
India shall cease in less than seven years if proof 
is given that the production of native opium 
has completely ceased.’’ The prediction has been 
hazarded that this means extinction within two years; 
but, while admitting that progress has been, so far, 
more rapid than even the leaders of the movement ven- 
tured, we suspect, to hope, we doubt whether the end 
is quite so near. We are heretical enough, for the 
sake of other interests than those of the opium-smokers, 
even to hope that it is not. For there is India to be 
considered, and we venture to think that the Indian 
cultivator and tax-payer is entitled to consideration as 
well as the habitué of the drug. Enthusiasts want the 
opium trade extinguished immediately, just as a similar 
school of teetotallers would extinguish the trade in 
alcoholic liquors in these islands, without regard to the 
economic interests involved. It is nothing to them that 
a number of Indian ryots should be impoverished and 
disaffection excited in Gwalior, for instance, and other 
native States. By dint of much repetition they have 
persuaded themselves that England forced opium upon 


China by war, and continues to force her to purchase 
and presumably consume it, so long as a certain 
quantity continues to be offered yearly for sale. It does 
not occur to them to represent to the Courts of Holland 
or Portugal that it is their moral duty to stop the export 
to England of gin and port wine, in order to deprive 
British subjects of the opportunity of buying these 
liquors if they wish; any more than it occurred to them 
that if Chinese were being used as ‘‘ slaves ’’ in the 
Transvaal, it lay with the Chinese Government to pro- 
hibit their engagement, or with the slaves themselves to 
stay at home. It is always their own countrymen who 
are in fault, and who must be made to suffer vicariously 
in order that their views of propriety may be enforced. 
But Governments have to take a wider view; and to 
moderate people it will doubtless seem that to march 
pari passu with China is to go as fast as can reasonably 
be required. Nor must it be forgotten that this agree- 
ment condones evasions and breaches of treaty rights 
which have caused irritation and loss during the last 
two years. One of the causes which really led to the 
war of 1841-2 was the creation, by the Canton authori- 
ties, of a body of merchants to monopolise foreign trade 
—not in opium, which was unrecognised, but commerce 
of all kinds; and one of the clauses of the treaty of 
Nanking stipulated that that practice should be 
abolished in future at all ports where British merchants 
might reside. But the Viceroy of Canton has lately 
again granted to a syndicate of twelve Chinese firms 
an exclusive right of dealing in opium, and has imposed 
an additional tax of $300 a chest on Indian opium in 
transit, in breach of the agreement fixing the compre- 
hensive tax at Tls. 110. By Article VI. of the new 
agreement his Majesty’s Government have consented to 
an increase to Tls. 350 on condition, only, that Chinese 
opium is taxed equivalently and that the equality of 
opportunity otherwise stipulated for in 1885 is pre- 
served. Telegrams from India express acquiescence 
in the new arrangement; as a reasonable definition of 
existing facts. It is recognised, apparently, that the 
situation has changed since China set herself to put 
down the cultivation of the poppy within her own 
borders, and that conventions designed to regulate a 
trade openly carried on with the assent of both parties 
ceased to be applicable when the purchasing nation gave 
evidence of a desire to limit its purchases and gradually 
extinguish the trade. But it is expected that the 
process of extinction will be carried on in order and with 
due regard to the protection reserved for the great 
interests concerned. 


THE CITY. 


"THE relative strength of the Stock markets this week 

4 was mainly due to bear re-puchases. It was not 
expected that active business would be resumed before 
or during the settlement, and the course of events, 
political and otherwise, in different parts of the world 
effectively checked what little real business there was. 
But for the operations of professional shorts and some 
liquidation by belated bulls, the market would have been 
almost stagnant. The monetary outlook is so favour- 
able that a general recovery might easily set in next 
week, were it not for the superstition which still attaches 
to a nineteen-day account, although the last long 
account was a conspicuously favourable period for the 
bulls. In the Consols market Siuking Fund purchases 
have offset the effect of the National Insurance and other 
Government financial schemes, which it is feared will 
inflict a heavy burden on the Exchequer. 

In the Home railway section the bull account has been 
reduced to such an extent that it is no longer an excuse 
for professional ‘‘ hammering ”’ of prices. The threat 
of strikes in the North was all that was required to 
curtail buying orders to the very minimum, but some 
excellent traffic returns came as a timely reminder to the 
bears, who had taken advantage of strike rumours and 
compulsory insurance fears, that intrinsically the rail- 
way situation is perfectly healthy, and that apart from 
‘possible labour trouble, which seems rather remote, the 
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outlook for the companies is excellent. The South- 
Western Railway is issuing £250,000 of new 
stock to the market in a rather novel way, namely, 
by asking tenders from the leading firms in 
the Home railway market. This issue calls to 
mind the fact that in due course other companies 
will be raising funds; conditions are more favourable 
now for such operations than for several years. The 
Underground and ** Tube ”’ stocks have benefited by the 
announcement of an arrangement with the London 
General Omnibus Company regarding fares, and ‘Bus 
stock has been the outstanding feature of the markets, 
a violent recovery having occurred on rumours that the 
threatened competition of the new Daimler subsidiary 
had been postponed by the breakdown of underwriting 
negotiations. When this rumour was officially denied 
’Bus stock was supported by the news of the fares agree- 
ment, and a deal of satisfaction was obtained from the 
evidences that the directors of the London General 
Omnibus Company are taking energetic steps to meet 
competition in a thoroughiy businesslike manner. 

Advices from Morocco and Mexico had a restraining 
influence, although, except in few stocks, the influence 
was merely sentimental. Paris was expected to be 
affected by Moroccan events and Wall Street by Mexi- 
can; sO an excuse was supplied for the paucity of 
arbitrage dealings in South Africans and Americans. 
The contradictory reports from Mexico from day to 
day gave opportunity for bear operations in Mexican 
Rails, but the chief influence of the news was further 
to reduce bull commitments and to bring dealers to a 
decision to ignore the market until the horizon becomes 
clearer. Argentine Rails were temporarily depressed 
by the announcement of a large issue of bonds by the 
Bahia Blanca Railway. Canadian Pacifics are a quieter 
market. The present quotation is too high for bull 
speculation, and the position of the compnay is too 
sound to permit bear attacks ; consequently business is 
mainly of the investment order and there is not very 
much of it. Grand Trunks keep firm, being aided by 
optimistic interviews with President Hays, who is now 
in this country, though the last traffic report was not in 
line with expectations. 

Rubber shares apparently have little attraction for the 
public at present, and all descriptions are being sup- 
ported in order to offset the effect of new capital an-' 
nouncements. Two of the Macdonald companies 
(G. M. Oilfields and Standard of Mexico) have passed 
resolutions to increase capital on a large scale, and the 
Anglo-Maikop Corporation has heralded the Maikop 
concerns which are in need of fresh funds. The capital 
of the last-named company is to be raised from £/200,000 
to £,650,000, on the strength of a very satisfactory first 
annual report. It is a good plan to get rid of the 
deferred shares, as proposed, and although the ex- 
change of £5000 nominal of deferred shares for 
#,125,000 in ordinary shares standing at about 2 looks 
rather alarming on pager, it should work favourably 
for the ordinary shareholders eventually, if the company 
is going to attain the success which is officially expected 
for it. The Premier Oil and Pipe Company of Galicia 
is likewise increasing its capital from £330,coo to 
#,1,000,000, a sum of £7590,000 (£)425,000 in shares and 
the rest in cash) being paid for new properties. It will 
take some time for all this new capital to be absorbed, 
and as other companies are likely to follow suit, it is 
fairly safe to assert that the wind has been taken out of 
the sails of the oil share market for the present. 


INSURANCE. 
Tue Royat ExcHANGE ASSURANCE. 


reports, made usually at the end of each 

quinquennium, are always instructive, inasmuch as 
they disclose the actual position of life offices. As much 
cannot be said for annual reports and accounts, which 
seldom afford any very certain index to existing and 
prospective conditions. An interesting case in point is 
afforded by the publication of a report by Mr. H. S. 
Nightingale F.I.A., on the quinquennial valuation of 


the life assurance and annuity contracts of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance, as at 31 December 1g10. Since 
the previous investigation in the early part of 1906 five 
yearly reports had appeared, but until the last report— 
for the year 1910—was issued few persons had realised 
how remunerative had been the business transacted by 
this venerable institution. Then it was, of course, 
known that the corporation had done well, because a 
considerably larger sum was transferred from the life 
assurance account to profit and loss, as proprietors’ 
profits, and it was evident that the policy-holders’ six- 
sevenths of the profits would be proportionately en- 
larged. It was scarcely expected, however, that a 
former compound reversionary bonus of 25s. per cent. 
per annum would be increased to 28s., or only 2s. less 
than was paid in respect of the prosperous 1890 and 1895 
quinquenniums, when a much higher net rate of interest 
was earned and the burden of expenditure was 
appreciably lighter. 

In point of fact the increased bonus scale recom- 
mended by the actuary has caused some pleasurable 
surprise, because it was well known that losses had been 
incurred in connexion with certain investments, and 
the 1910 accounts showed that a sum of £46,000 had 
had to be written off for depreciation. His statement 
proves, however, that during the recent quinquennium 
the Royal Exchange was exceptionally prosperous— 
more so than a most careful examination of the latest 
consolidated revenue accounts would suggest. In each 
of the last two years great progress was made by the 
new business department, and this would necessarily 
tend to expand the surplus. In the first three years of 
the term the single and annual premiums yielded 
£24,199, £27,722, and £25,027, but subsequently their 
amount increased to £36,293 in 1909 and to £40,440 
last year, when 2236 life policies and reversionary 
annuity deeds were completed for a net amount of 
£1,048,640—by far the largest volume of business ever 
transacted by the corporation. In this respect its recent 
experience has been somewhat curious, as the following 
table shows : 


In force at End of Period 
Policies Sum New Total Sum 
Period. Issued. Assured. Premiums. gaa Assured. 


oO. 
1891-95 3,487 2,075,514 82,161 7:739  5»435,027 
1896-00 6,484 3,325,529 148,778 11,771 7,055,923 
IgOI-05 6,742 3,066,885 117,498 14,980 8,060, 302 
1906-10 8,457 3,935,633 «153,081 19,432 9,639,393 


It will be observed that after the great expansion 
which took place in the 1896-1900 period the new busi- 
ness declined, operations being adversely affected by 
the smaller bonus declared. Owing to the quinquennial 
rate of interest earned contracting from £4 2s. 7d. to 
£3 18s. 7d. per cent., only 25s. per cent. per annum 
could be paid in 1901, against 3os. in 1891 and 1896. 
In the latest quinquennium, however, the rapid rise was 
resumed, conditions having become more generally 
favourable. Only £3 16s. 7d. per cent. was earned 
throughout the 1901-1905 valuation term, but there was 
an increase to £3 17s. 1d. per cent. in the period just 
closed, and the corporation benefited, moreover, from 
an exceptionally favourable, mortality experience. 
Although the age of the business had advanced, and the 
quinquennial premiums increased from £1,213,457 to 
£1,419,194, or by £205,737, the net claims by death 
only rose from £821,843 to £861,763, or by less than 
£40,000. The profitableness of the business during 
the last five years seems to have been mainly due to 
good fortune in this respect, and partly, also, to more 
economical administration. | A quinquennial expense 
ratio of 14.94 per cent. is reported, comparing with 
14.46 per cent. in the 1901-1905 period, but the propor- 
tion of the renewal premium income absorbed by 
working charges must have been materially reduced, 
owing to the excellent results obtained by the new busi- 
ness department. Although the number of policies 
issued and the new sums assured increased by about 
one-fourth, and there was an even greater advancement 
in the case of the new premiums secured, the total cost 
of commission showed little change, merely rising from 
£59,653 in one five-year period to £68,927 in the next. 
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On the-other hand, the expenses of management rose 
from £115,763 to £143,079, and it may be inferred from 
this that in regard to reaching the public the policy of 
the Board somewhat altered, rather more reliance 
having been placed on direct appeals made by means 
of advertisements. If so, the success achieved by the 
corporation during the recent quinquennium would be 
doubly interesting. 


THE TRESPASS ON THE NATURAL HISTORY 
MUSEUM. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


Wwrat are known as the Science Collections at 

South Kensington speedily outgrew the original 
quarters assigned to them, and have long been badly 
housed in various buildings, many of quite a temporary 
nature, between the back of the Natural History 
Museum and Imperial Institute Road. These collec- 
tions for the most part illustrate various branches of 
applied science and technology, as well as the methods 
of research in physics and chemistry. A Departmental 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Sir Hugh Bell, was 
appointed last year to consider and report upon various 
questions in regard to these collections, as well as the 
collections in the Museum of Practical Geology at Jermyn 
Street. This Committee has just issued a report con- 
taining many valuable remarks and suggestions, and the 
main conclusion is that the present buildings should be 
replaced by a large science museum ‘in which all 
branches of physical science, pure and applied, and the 
scientific and economic work of the Geological Survey 
shall be adequately illustrated in close proximity to the 
other great museums at South Kensington ’’. These 
other museums are devoted either to natural history or 
to art, and it is very clearly laid down that there shall 
be no overlapping or duplication of their functions. 

The report clearly indicates that an enormous area 
will be required. Indeed, it says that ‘‘ buildings twice 
the size of those now used would be fully utilised by the 
existing collection without the addition of a single 
specimen ’’. And it is plain from many passages in the 
report that buildings of still greater size will be 
required. This will be readily understood from the 
consideration of only one  section—transport and 
the various engineering works, such as docks, roads, 
and bridges, connected therewith. While in many 
cases models will serve, in others it will, in the future, 
as in the past, be the policy of the museum to obtain 
the actual objects that have marked important stages in 
the advance of science and enginecring. Where, in the 
past, we have had Stephenson’s *‘ Rocket ’’, adjoining 
it in future will have to be the Farman bi-plane and 
so on in other sections. For immediate need the 
Committee demands a floor-space of 360,000 square 
feet, while stating that the building scheme should 
provide for ultimate extension far beyond this area. 

Now considering that the space at the disposal of the 
Government is strictly limited on the north by Imperial 
Institute Road and on the east and west by Prince’s 
Gate and Queen’s Gate, it is not surprising that those 
enthusiastic for the success of this scheme should have 
cast about for some extension on the south. Here are 
the national collections of natural history objects, under 
the control of the British Museum Trustees, housed 
inthe Natural History Museum. The museum building 
proper stands in its own grounds, which on the front are 
laid out as public gardens, an enormous advantage to the 
collections by helping to preserve them from the dust of 
the roads. The ground at the back of the building, which 
measures about 115 feet from north to south, while 
affording a like protection, has also been utilised for 
various out-buildings intimately connected with the 
work of the museum. These include macerating pits, 
studios, ventilating fans, and various offices, but most 
important of all is the large building for the collections 
contained in spirit, which the Trustees have always 
most properly considered should not be housed in the 
main building itself. Formerly the site allocated to the 
Natural History Museum and its probable future exten- 


sions stretched still farther to the north, but, submitted 
to considerable pressure, the Trustees allowed a large 
part of this to be first temporarily and then permanently 
occupied by various buildings connected with the 
Science Museum and other scientific establishments. 
Finally in 1899, after considerable discussion, the 
Treasury and the Office of Works agreed to fix the 
northern boundary of their site just north of the present 
spirit-building. In accepting this boundary the 
Trustees, we are entitled to assume, naturally contem- 
plated that they would be allowed to utilise all the land 
within it for such purposes as might be most convenient 
for the growth and extension of the Natural History 
Museum. This, however, does not suit the promoters 
of the new Science Museum. Their cause appears 
to have been espoused by His Majesty’s Office 
of Works, and considerable correspondence has taken 
place between that Office and the Trustees. The cor- 
respondence, though laid on the table of the House, has 
not yet been published, but so far as one is able to 
gather from recent announcements and letters in the 
‘* Times ’’, the following aré the principal lines of the 
plan proposed by the Office of Works, and, judging by 
a recent answer in the House of Commons, already 
decided by the Government. 

It is proposed to bring the new Science Museum right 
up to the above-mentioned boundary and to make here a 
principal entrance to it. This, however, cannot be done 
if the spirit-building remains where it is. It therefore 
becomes necessary to remove the spirit-building and to 
run an cast-and-west thoroughfare over the site now 
occupied by it. A new two-storey spirit-building, which 
is bound to have at least twice the floor-space of the 
present, is to be built south of this road and to the west 
of the Natural History Museum, close up to Queen’s 
Gate, and occupying a large part of the existing garden. 

This plan, the details of which are only now leaking 
out, seems to have taken the natural history portion of 
the public entirely by surprise and to have aroused a not 
unnatural resentment. The plan is capable of criticism 
from the point of view of the Science Museum, to which 
it allots a site none too large and absolutely incapable 
of future expansion—a site moreover abutting on public 
roads at almost all its boundaries. In view of the large 
amount of space required by the collections that are 
contemplated, the allotted space seems inadequate ; but 
if the Science Museum people are satisfied, be it so. 
With the naturalists, however, the case is different. 
One need not lay stress on the fact that it is proposed 
to destroy a building which, it is said, has cost well 
over £30,000 to erect and supply with necessary 
fittings. Nor need one emphasise the fact that the time 
spent by many competent museum officials in arranging 
the collections in this building during the past thirty 
years will, toa large extent, have been wasted. On the 
other hand, the absurd cry of danger from fire that has 
suddenly been raised by those interested in securing the 
removal of this building may be dismissed. The building 
is probably far safer where it is than it will be on the 
spot whither it is proposed to remove it. The fire danger 
is a mere red herring drawn across the path by Sir 
Henry Roscoe and others who of course wish to hide the 
fact that they are depriving the Natural History Museum 
of a large portion of its present ground. It is because 
they want a southern entrance to the new Science 
Museum that in their opinion the spirit-building must go. 
But these plans involve two other consequences detri- 
mental to the Natural History Museum. A spirit- 
building at the western end of the grounds will prevent 
extension of the Natural History Museum on that side 
as far as was originally contemplated, and since that 
museum is built on a symmetrical plan, it will prevent a 
similar extension eastward. But, perhaps even more 
important, the space at the back of the Natural History 
Museum will be rendered almost entirely useless. This 
space is urgently required for the various offices 
referred to, and there is reason to believe that various 
other buildings of a similar nature were in con- 
templation. The public does not always realise that 
a museum is not merely a building for the exhibition 
and storage of specimens. The architect of the Natural 
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History Museum seems, it is true, to have been of that 
opinion, since it consists for the most part of large 
halls resting on cellars. But this Museum is and should 
be a centre of intellectual activity. Not only is there 
a large staff actively engaged in prosecuting scientific 
investigation of the accumulated material, but visitors 
come from all parts of the world to study the collections. 
For the accommodation of these workers the existing 
space is entirely unsuited and inadequate. The pro- 
vision of fresh workrooms and laboratories, and above 
all of a suitable library, is of pressing importance. 
Without an entire reconstruction of the whole building, 
these additions could only be made conveniently at the 
back. This, however, the proposed plans seem to 
exclude. 


THE FATE OF THE COUNTRY CHURCHES. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


REMEMBER the tender anxiety of several of my 

English friends, when the Separation Law was 
passed, concerning the fate of the French cathedrals. 
What was to become of those wonderful buildings 
in which nobody—however hard he may try—can 
really feel a stranger? They could not possibly be 
pulled down—though in one or two similar crises quite 
a number of them have disappeared from the soil—but 
were they to remain really cathedrals, that is to say 
places where the believer would find a soul, where the 
poet would find beauty in a procession or in the pealing 
of the organ, where the mere tourist, satisfied with pic- 
turesqueness, would be glad to sit a while, of a summer 
afternoon, listening to the canons droning vespers in 
their wainscoted own chapel? Everybody felt that a 
cathedral turned into a museum is not much of a 
cathedral. 

Few people thought of the poor little country 
churches. Yet to whoever takes pleasure in looking 
out of the railway carriage window they are part of the 
landscape, and if one tries to realise the difference 
between the country in America, for instance, and the 
country in France, they rise at once in the imagination. 
What would be Brittany without its pointed spires, or 
central France without its massy romanesque litile 
churches, or the tiny cities crowning the rocky hills of 
the Rhone valley without the bell in the arch of blue 
sky at the top? What would become of the charm of 
the immediate environs of Paris if we were no longer 
to discover such churches as those of Sarcelles, Ecouen 
and Villiers-le-Bel, within bell reach of one another in 
every few square miles of pretty country? The village 
church is one of the chief elements of the unity of 
France. Under the Concordat, even the humblest 
churches prolonged their old age in security. The law 
protected them. They belonged, it is true, to the 
parish, but the priest and the vestry board were their 
guardians. When they needed repairs the municipal 
exchequer or, if necessary, a grant from the préfet or 
from the Minister of Cults helped their own little trea- 
sury. It was an almost unheard-of occurrence when 
lightning or a hurricane damaged a church beyond the 
resources of its frequenters, and compelled them to 
desert it till money could be found for a new one. 

Since 1905 things have been less satisfactory. The 
churches still belong to the parish, but the State ignores 
them, and the local clergy uses them without any legally 
defined claim. A country priest is not the proprietor, 
nor even the tenant of the church in which he officiates : 
he is only its natural occupant, as long as the building 
is fit for use, that is to say as long as the mayor and 
municipal council think it advisable to keep it in repair 
or to allow the priest to keep it in repair. Let the church 
roof lose slates enough to let the water through, or a 
chink appear in a vault or arch, the mayor has a right 
to pronounce the building dangerous for public safety, 
lock the door, and in time, as matters become worse 
with the old walls, have the church pulled down and its 
materials sold. The fact that the church property has 
been made over by the law of 1905 to the municipalities 
may make this action of the mayor meaner than it is 


already, but it does not make it illegal. The futuré of 
the rural churches depends on the pleasure of the country 
mayors, and heavens knows what, in a good many 
instances, this phrase means. 

Even where the mayor and corporation are favourably 
disposed, the church is not always safe. The expenses 
of church repairing have to be voted first by the muni- 
cipal council, but the municipal vote must be ratified 
by the préfet before it can take effect. In most cases 
the préfet has no objection and gives his visa without 
any ado. But some préfets are anti-clerical by birth, 
or have become so by vocation, and then it is the easiest 
thing for them to nullify the vote of the corporation. A 
chink in a church vault may be slow of progress, it is 
not so slow as anti-clerical red-tapism, and if the préfet 
wishes he can temporise long enough to show that 
he was quite right and the building was not worth 
repairing. 

The only case in which a church has nothing to fear 
from local or departmental pettiness is when it has 
been fortunate enough to be placed on the list of his- 
torical monuments. A law passed in 1830, a direct and 
most fortunate consequence of the romanticist move- 
ment (and ultimately a legal achievement of dear old 
Sir Walter Scott, who perhaps never heard of it), places 
the religious and private buildings remarkable for their 
antiquity or beauty under the immediate supervision 
and care of special inspectors (Mérimée was one of the 
first) who luckily have never been found to let politics 
interfere with their work. These inspectors have a 
final decision in all that concerns the repairing or im- 
provement of the buildings in their care, and can compel 
the municipalities to contribute along with a special 
national fund to the necessary expenditure. 

But this security is a privilege of exceptional beauty, 
and hundreds of churches of great interest to the believer 
or even the archeologist do not possess it, and must 
take their chances, that is to say, on one hand the re- 
sources which can be used in their behalf, and on the 
other hand the good or ill will of the municipal authori- 
ties controlling their fate. In a remarkable address to 
the Chamber, on which numberless newspaper articles 
have commented, M. Barrés has shown that the 
churches are really in danger. He has quoted instances 
in which the corporations have refused to contribute 
anything towards the keeping of churches frequented 
by congregations too poor to keep them in repair ; others 
in which the congregation or the curé had sufficient 
means to undertake the necessary repairs independently, 
but have been prevented from putting in a single stone 
by the ill will of the mayor; others finally in which both 
the vestry and the corporation were agreed to put their 
resources in common but were forbidden to do so by 
the dictatorial sentence of the préfet. In a dozen cases 
the church has been neglected long enough to fall down 
of its own accord, or oftener has been declared a public 
danger and demolished. In one little Picard village, 
Cinqueux, the bell tower was pronounced dangerous, 
and the curé vainly remonstrated; the sous-préfet— 
against the wish of the majority of the parish—sealed its 
fate. When it came to pulling down, the old tower 
proved so tough that the men had to use dynamite. 

This evidently must be an exceptional case. Village 
churches are generally built lightly, and their existence 
depends entirely on the state of their roofing. A few 
years’ neglect caused by want of resources, or the stupid 
antagonism of a mayor, will do for a great many. Hun- 
dreds of twelfth century churches fell down during the 
religious troubles of the sixteenth century, and thou- 
sands during the ten years preceding the restoration of 
the public worship by Napoleon. A well-known in- 
stance is the cathedral of Cambrai, which Fénelon used 
to think so puzzling by its Gothic quaintness, and in 
which he was buried. It came down almost bodily. 

M. Barrés has initiated a considerable movement in 
favour of the churches. A petition, signed mostly by 
literary men and artists, has been placed on the table 
at the Chamber, and one of the last promises of 
M. Briand was to do all he could to prevent further 
destruction. 

Strange to say, M. Barrés, who is not a believer but 
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is a poet, has not pleaded for the country churches from 
artistic motives ; he has left to other writers—one of the 
most persevering is M. Hallays of the ‘‘ Journal des 
Débats ’’—to defend those which have an esthetic value, 
and has insisted that he spoke above all for the smallest, 
humblest, and poorest. He placed himself entirely on 
the ground where, he thinks, freethinkers who under- 
stand the French temperament and the conditions of 
French civilisation ought to meet; that is to say the 
necessity for impartial and intelligent Governments to 
respect and even encourage the religious spirit of this 
country. No religion, he says, amounts among the un- 
cultivated classes to barbarism. It would be interesting 
to trace the path which M. Barrés has followed since 
the days when he wrote his very profane book ‘‘ Un 
Homme Libre ’’. But it may be as interesting just to 
point out the difference between him and M. Briand. The 
latter has certainly not passed the Separation Law out 
of interest for the Catholic Church, but it must be said— 
granting the inconsistency of his attitude—that since 
1905 he has been constantly on the side of tolerance, 
and was so once more when M. Barrés questioned him. 
While the latter is a Lorrain with the poetic bend and 
the deep seriousness of the eastern provinces, M. Briand 
is a light Celt—from that least Breton of all Breton 
towns, Nantes—whose elegant materialism does not 
go further than a certain aversion to persecution, and 
whose philosophy is evidently based on the rights of the 
living and'not, as that of Barrés, on the rights of the 
dead. While the writer is heartsore at the thought of 
seeing France lose rapidly one great share of her inherit- 
ance, the politician savs ves to all his questions, and, 
a few days afterwards, being turned out of office seeks 
a diversion—not as Barrés would in foreign travels and 
vagabond meditation, but in gay yachting in the Medi- 
terranean. The parallel might be followed out at some 
length, and would throw a light on two very different 
meanings of the word civilisation. 


THE INGRES EXHIBITION. 
By C. H. Baker. 


N a degree that must seem curious to us Ingres is 
an amicable meeting ground for the most opposed 
factions of French contemporary art. We are not 
surprised that the older academic camp regards him 
as a leader ; we see that the ‘‘ correctness ”’ of his draw- 
ing, his imitative finish, and his oil technique must 
command such allegiance. But when we are credibly 
informed that the van of the Indépendants, the Matis- 
sards if not actually the ‘‘ Cubistes ’’, find it compatible 
also to march under him, we may well feel puzzled. 
There is a magic in his name for all his countrymen. 
Whether foreigners can so completely yield themselves 
to the spell is another question, since in appreciation 
of art as of humour, the national point of view is a con- 
siderable factor. However that may be, all artistic 
Paris has been roused and rallied by the Exposition 
Ingres at the Galeries Georges Petit, Rue de Séze. 
Being remarkably comprehensive it will help towards 
a definite conclusion as to Ingres’ rank. 

Everyone of course admits his draughtsmanship and 
his distinguished use of the point. Gifted artists 
of all complexions, from Leighton to Degas; 
amateurs, and even common men and critics variously 
admire his drawings, which are probably more popular 
than any other fine drawings. This fact significantly 
argues their inferior rank in comparison with the 
greatest draughtsmen’s work. And, as a matter of fact, 
in such comparison they are a coldly perfect expression 
of external things rather than a revelation of inner fires 
of imagination. For our purpose of examining Ingres’ 
career we may place his pencil drawings in two large 
divisions : those executed chiefly in Italy, before 1830, 
and the later portraits. Judging by the illustrations in 
the catalogue of this exhibition, those in the first divi- 
sion are more popular than the later, better, specimens. 
Taking for granted Ingres’ distinguished use of line (his 
delicacy, but at the same time not sensitively nervous 
delicacy), and his power of expressing projection by 


pure line, and freely recognising that such mastery as 
his comes only of great gifts, we may go on to 
examine the use he made of these qualities. The 
first result is the conclusion that in the earlier 
drawings, ranging from about 1797, when Ingres 
had been a year in David’s studio, and some four 
years before he won the Prix de Rome, up to about 
1830, he had not really appreciated the proper qualities 
of his medium, especially as applied to portrait design. 
Simultaneously almost one gains the conviction that 
Ingres at that period was by comparison poorly equipped 
for portraiture. His use of the pencil point in almost 
all these early portraits, of which the famous ‘‘ Stamaty 
Family ”’ of 1818 is finely typical, proves somewhat wiry, 
suggesting a hard relentless accuracy, a cold precision. 
The clean fine point seems to have travelled over the 
drawings with mechanical sharpness, ruthlessly insist- 
ing on small cutting folds, on spots of dark, in the eyes, 
the curly hair, the cuffs, and chiffons. In consequence 
these drawings, despite their unusual draughtsmanship, 
have a certain thin quality, and what might easily be 
called metallic sharpness. “Hence regarded as designs 
they lack repose and breadth. 

Regarded as portraiture they suggest either a lack 
of interest on the artist’s part or else his lack of know- 
ledge of humanity. As a matter of fact Ingres was 
not at that period rich in interest or penetrative sym- 
pathy. When he was in Rome, from 1806 to 1820, 
and later at Florence until 1823, he had to make these 
pencil drawings for his living. It is said that of the 
foreign colony at Rome he made some three hundred 
such portraits, for barely more than as many pounds. 
Deeming his mission far higher than what he obviously 
looked upon as the turning out of likenesses, he resented 
the necessity that drove him to work he despised. 
Moreover, he was deeply self-centred and aggrieved 
that he was not immediately famous for his his- 
torical pictures. Egoistic and defiant, he was not 
a man to go out and meet the inner secrets of his 
sitters’ nature; at least not in those earlier years. The 
result is that save in instances where some obvious 
peculiarity well seized gives a portrait of the Italian 
time vitality, his characterisation, and even his features 
are mannered, and convincing individuality is brought 
home to us but rarely. 

In the later drawings, however, and most frequently 
in those executed between 1845 and 1855, we can see 
that Ingres had at last learnt how best to use his 
medium, and at least something of humanity. Always 
gifted with the sense of arrangement, by this time he 
had purged his drawings of unnecessary representation 
of accessories, and had discovered what value large 
undisturbed planes gave to the really important features 
of his design. Rembrandt’s etchings reveal his gradual 
grasp of the same lesson. Adopting then this long 
sought discovery, Ingres was in a position by the time 
he was between fifty and sixty to bring out and empha- 
sise the truly vital character of his sitters. The best of 
his portrait drawings, notably ‘‘ Mme. Madeleine 
Ingres ’’ (1835), ‘‘ Mile. Ramel’’ (1855), “‘ Mme. 
Flandrin (1850), and ‘‘Mme. Mottez (1844), 
though they are not profoundly learned in the mystery 
of humanity, are at least well read, and eloquent of 
individuality. Simplification, in short, and a technical 
concentration on things apprehended by the imagination 
characterise his later drawings. 

The history of Ingres as a painter is less satisfactory. 
It has, though, considerable significance. In David's 
atelier he seems to have received but little attention, 
although he personally was prostrate at the great man’s 
altar. His Prix de Rome piece is a weak display, 
timidly conventional and of unpleasant colour. Leav- 
ing David in 1801 he at once encountered the happiest 
influence he was to experience. Until in 1806 he went 
to Italy and grafted the cult of Raphael on to his 
Davidian worship he cultivated the Netherlandish and 
especially the Italian Primitives. To this we owe the 
best portraits we have from him, portraits such as 
‘“‘ La Belle Zélie ’’, or the ‘‘ Mme. Riviére ’’. Despite 
the most unpleasant quality of pigment, and the rather 
cheap taste in textures and colour such pieces exhibit, 
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there is in them a certain simple sincerity and largeness. 
Hung as one of them is near the ‘‘ Olympia ’”’ in the 
Louvre, it strikes us by its fundamental identity of aim 
with Manet’s. But unluckily Ingres’ radical love of 
representation ; his almost consistent abuse of oil paint, 
and the bright polish of his draperies allow us little 
opportunity of indulging this idea. The most we can 
do is to lament that a good head, in a portrait, or a 
good general plan, is practically ineffectual amid glitter- 
ing draperies and ‘‘ tinny ’’ colour. By 1820 we find 
that the simple high-pitched key of the earlier portraits 
has changed to heavy brown tonality and hot flesh 
tints. The texture of the paint, not unlike some sort of 
American cloth, is unpleasing. This pitch of key we 
see again, in 1842, in the ‘‘ Duc d’Orléans ’’, and the 
same surface of pigment. 

The same year was painted ‘‘ Mme. Cavé’’; an 
unfinished sketch in two tones and practically two 
colours : ivory and a wonderful blond-green, the colour 
of the hair. So charming is this lightly painted head, 
so reticent and mysterious, that it seems incredible that 
the same painter produced the ‘‘ Roger délivrant 
Angélique ’’, the ‘‘ Voeu de Louis XIII. ’’, or the 
Raphaelesque Madonnas. On the other hand we have 
the portrait of ‘‘ Mme. Ingres ”’, his first wife, which is 
even more delightful. | Superbly drawn, painted very 
thinly, and seen with rare sympathy and refinement it 
gives one an idea of Ingres as he might have been. For 
if the truth be known this portrait and ‘‘ Mme. Cavé ”’ 
are probably of the nature of lucky accidents, regarded 
by their author as unfinished. And yet if we turn to 
the small ‘** L’Odalisque 4 l’esclave ’’ (1842) and, reso- 
lutely disregarding the accessory figures, concentrate 
upon the sleeping nude (of which there is a version in 
the Ionides Bequest), again we recognise the funda- 
mental qualities of Manet. Largely felt, and simpli- 
fied, seen in the fine fusion of luminous atmosphere, 
and painted easily, this little figure is a master’s 
work. Sadly different is ‘‘ Le Bain Ture ’’ (1862), 
which now after a romantic career passes into the 
Louvre. In this is all the pettiness and ‘‘ finish ’’ of 
Ingres’ most representative work, and in addition the 
signs of an old man’s waning powers in drawing and 
In composition. 

‘* Never’’, Ingres wiote, ‘* shall I feel humble save 
before Raphael and Nature ’’. Again he said, quoting 
Beethoven, ‘‘ God is nearer to me in my Art than 
to others’’. Profoundly egoistic, yet not strong 
enough to walk on his own legs, he was _ not 
fortunste in the times he was born into nor in his 
ultimate choice of whom to follow. No more fortunate 
is Raphael in his successor, whose title of the ‘‘ Modern 
Raphael ’’ was gained in 1824 by the distressing piece 
I have referred to, ‘‘ Le Voeu de Louis XIII.”’ In 
Ingres we see precipitated all the weak elements of his 
Umbrian idol. But we cannot in justice suppress the 
reflection that a man who was capable of the Mme. 
Cavé sketch; the ‘‘ Mme. Ingres *’, some of the much 
earlier oil portraits and the fine later pencil drawings, 
seems to have had it in him to do great things. To 
which reflection philosophy may answer that if Ingres 
had really that innate capacity he would not have been 
the Modern Raphael—a man whose reputation will rest 
chiefly on side issues. For philosophy is notoriously 
impatient of this talk of might have been. The conclu- 
sion, in fine, to which we may fairly come is that, 
greatly gifted though he was, Ingres yet lacked the gift 
genius itself might pray for: profound taste. 
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A CONCORDANCE TO MR. SHAW.* 


HERE is in Mr. Shaw a deadly consistency ; it is 
perhaps his one really inhuman quality. Every 

new thing he does is the logical corollary of things he 
has done before. His activities in every direction from 
the evening in ’82 when first he heard Mr. Henry George 
talk of land nationalisation in Farringdon Street 
have been a triumphant logical sequence. His views 
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of music are cousin germane to his views of tenement 
housing. His Shavian view of photography could only 
come from a man with the Shavian view of Shake- 
speare ; and—what is more directly pertinent to this 
article—the latest book on Mr. Shaw of five hundred 
closely printed pages exclusive of the appendix could 
only be of the man who permitted himself to be exhi- 
bited in the 1906 Salon as a characteristic subject of 
Coburn’s strictly unconventional photography. Mr. 
Shaw, it seems, has not only permitted Mr. Henderson 
to make free with his life and views : he has encouraged 
him. Was this altogether wise? Few reputations could 
survive the ordeal of having come through this book of 
Mr. Henderson. The book would be entirely undesir- 
able, were it not that Mr. Shaw has touched many move- 
ments in art, letters and society. Indeed his story is as 
much the story of a movement as of a man. But Mr. 
Shaw should have insisted on a stern revision of Mr. 
Henderson’s pages ; for his biographer is fatally lacking 
in a sense of proportion; and many passages in this 
book give over Mr. Shaw helplessly to the scoffer. You 
may read in these pages the history of a certain velvet 
coat, and of a snutf-coloured suit; and you may learn 
of Mr. Shaw's breathing-power that the greatest 
expiration in cubic inches is two hundred and ninety- 
eight. I honestly doubt whether it would be of absorb- 
ing interest to know the greatest expiration even of 
Beethoven or Julius Cesar. The history of Mr. Shaw’s 
third-best hat may surely be left to a curious posterity, 
if posterity thinks it worth while. Shakespeare’s 
second-best bed is not the rule, but the exception. 
Moreover, is not this book about Mr. Shaw an 
invitation to the vounger generation already knocking 
at his door to treat him as a thing of the past, as one 
whose work is done, as one who must make room? This 
book of Mr. Henderson assumes by its very bulk and 
particularity, and by the old-fashioned American flair 
of its style and manner, that Mr. Shaw has departed 
hence to a place where a certain convocation of politic 
philosophers are e’en at him. Mr. Henderson has the 
true American's delight in the inverted commas which 
contain wisdom of the passing generation. He writes 
of Mr. Shaw through the mouths of Goethe, Nietzsche, 
and Schopenhauer. Digging into his book here and 
there, I struggled desperately to realise that its subject 
was still alive, and that two of the subject’s plays have 
still the distinction to be under the ban of the King’s 
Reader. 

In a provocative and deeply interesting essay upon 
‘Art's Enigma’’, which every critic of music, art, 
or drama should at once read, confute, or resign 
his position, Mr. Frederick Jameson has set out to 
prove that ‘imagination’, the faculty which creates 
and appreciates a work of art, is completely shut 
off from the reason, and from the emotions and 
senses of every day. Less thoughtiul people than 
Mr. Jameson shut off the brain from the heart as readily 
as he would shut off the imagination from either. The 
Elizabethan in a similar fashion lodged a_ separate 
emotional department within the stomach and yet 
another, apparently, within the liver. Most of Mr. 
Shaw’s critics, adopting this watertight view of 
human personality, have in turn denied him most 
of the common attributes of a man. Mr. Jameson has 
bereft him of imagination; and a host of critics have 
deprived him of heart, stomach, and liver—in_ the 
Elizabethan sense, of course. If they admit him to 
be possessed of these organs at all, they take care to 
point out that they exist in him only in a very rudi- 
mentary form. 

I will for the purposes of this article accept the 
language of the departmental theory. The result of 
these investigations by the departmentalists is, of 
course, all wrong; and the explanation is perfectly 
simple. They have looked for Mr. Shaw’s heart in the 
wrong piace. Some looked for it where the heart of the 
average British pére de famille is to be found—namely, 
in the stomach. Others looked for it in a better place, 
where it is usually to be found in poets and ‘‘ men of 
feeling ’’—namely, in the breast. Really they should 
have looked for Mr. Shaw’s heart in his head, and the 
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mystery would have been explained. In the language 
of the departmentalists, from which there is no escape 
outside the technical terms of mental science, Mr. Shaw 
feels with his head ; appreciates Mozart and Shakespeare 
with his head; and, what is perhaps even more 
remarkable, in his view of social questions he definitely 
stands upon his head and his head alone, much to the 
confusion of those to whom the purely intelligent view 
of social arrangements is outrageous. 

It is this katharsis of emotion and temperament and 
instinct and every other sort of human manifestation 
by intellect that gives to Mr. Shaw’s life and 
work the inhuman consistency already noted. To 
deny that Mr. Shaw has an artistic imagination or the 
capacity for feeling is absurd in the light of his search- 
ing studies of the artistic temperament and more than 
a few almost lyrical pasasges in more than one of his 
plays. I always imagine Mr. Shaw’s mind in the shape 
of a capacious vessel with an extremely narrow neck. 
In the body of the vessel are emotions and sentiments 
of the common stock; but in passing the neck they 
must percolate through the filter of his intelligence. 
The critics seeing evidence of the filter upon every 
little scrap of humanity that has come through say 
immediately that Mr. Shaw’s humanity is purely from 
the head, even as his taste in music is the result of a 
syllogism. All that this kind of criticism means is that 
Mr. Shaw cannot allow himself the luxury of admiring 
a picture or indulging a sentiment till he has first asked 
permission of his intelligence to do so. Mr. Shaw had 
for years the passion for social propaganda: Marx and 
Jevons justified him in indulging this passion with the 
full consent of his intelligence. For years he had a 
genuine love of music; Wagner let him loose upon 
London with a cause which was bound to triumph by 
the sheer weight of its commonsense. In a way, of 
course, the critics are right. The quality of Mr. Shaw’s 
outlook upon life and of his artistic production is 
different in kind from what it would be if the filter 
were removed from the neck of his capacious mind. 
The change wrought by the filter is, in fact, a chemical, 
and not a physical change. But I am sure that, if the 
filter were removed, the result would surprise the 
specialists who have deprived Mr. Shaw of his organs. 
The mutilation theory, at any rate, will not do. To 
say of a man who knew Shakespeare through and 
through at twenty, and taught himself to play scales 
on the piano by passing the fourth finger over the fifth, 
that he is devoid of artistic passion is absurd. It is even 
more absurd to contend that a man who has spent quite 
half his life lecturing for nothing upon social problems 
is devoid of human feeling. 

The strict reference by Mr. Shaw of his emotions and 
impressions to the intellect for permission to emerge 
into the common day has had a curious result. __In- 
tellect being the keeper of the gate, it does not seem 
to have occurred to Mr. Shaw, that the intellect is quite 
as capable of misdemeanour as any other function of 
the human creature. Mr. Shaw, strictly ascetic in 
every other way, allows his intellect positive orgies of 
self-indulgence. There are scenes in his plays intellec- 
tually as licentious as the most abandoned product of 
futurist literature is temperamentally so. The clair- 
voyant scene in ‘‘ Getting Married ’’ is sheer drunken- 
ness of the brain. The Trinity speech of Keegan in 
‘* John Bull’s Other Island ’’ is an intellectual debauch. 
Mr. Shaw gives his reason leave to go forth and enjoy 
the earth; and it does so with a thoroughness un- 
matched since Wentworth went forth to govern Ireland. 
However serious and solemn a purpose Mr. Shaw may 
have in writing a play, or urging a preface, his 
bacchanalian intellect suddenly comes rioting in to 
upset the whole solemn scheme with a piercing jest. 
And just as we have a sneaking affection for the good- 
for-nothing by reason of his frailty, so it is just these 
intellectual excesses of Mr. Shaw that redeem him to 
our affection. Mr. Shaw, self-possessed, preaching to us 
of tenements and marriage laws, may batter and shake 
our intelligence. But he only really touches us when his 
intellect in sudden intoxication stultifies his moral pur- 
pose with a jest, or reels in a kind of drunken mysticism. 


We see then that Mr. Shaw is not ascetic to the bone. 
He cannot help it, poor fellow—is at the bottom of our 
thoughts. He is évOovovaerumdés—possessed of the 
devil of reason; and it is sport indeed to see loose a 
devil of this kind amid the shams and fancies of a lesser 
brood. Mr. Shaw is the intellectual libertine, privileged 
for his very rarity. =? 5.” 


CHERRY-BLOSSOM. 
By YoneE NOGUCHI. 


“THE cherry-blossom has its great popularity with us, 

unlike the plum-blossom, largely because we have 
no need to refer to any particular story or tradition 
(though stories and traditions of it abound); but only 
to itself for our appreciation. With us appreciation of it 
is most natural, while often forced art in another place. 
And you can make on the spot, if you wish, a story 
or tradition, of heavenly thing or human being, to suit 
the cherry-blossom and also your own whim, and even 
imagine it to be partly your owncreation. It is remark- 
able that any story or tradition, provided it is beautiful, 
will be found fit for it. I know some flowers of whom 
I can fancy an ugly thing; but your imagination will 
soon be disarmed if you start with hostile intention 
toward the cherry-blossom. It seems to me that the 
biggest offence to the cherry-blossom is to write 
poetry on it. How many million poems have we 
written on it? It is really appalling to see what 
bad poems we could turn out; it is a fact that 
the poems on the cherry-blossom have never even 
once been good. I do not like to believe it to be from 
the reason that it is a very difficult subject to write on. 
Indeed, I incline to think that the flower itself is ever 
so pleased even with a bad poem. There is a flower 
like the plum-blossom for instance, looking so critical 
and hard to please, whose severe appearance repels poor 
poetry ; and we are almost afraid to write a line on 
the lotus, because it looks so holy. And the lone formal 
behaviour of the Iris makes our personal approach im- 
possible. It is like the Japanese tea-master wrapped 
in cold silence. But the cherry-blossom is in tempera- 
ment like love, generous enough like love to make a 
poet believe his work is good; but in truth he always 
fails, again as in love. 

I often quarrel with my friend, who insists that the 
cherry-blossom is vain, like a pretentious woman; I 
always say to him that a proof that it is not will be 
seen in the fact that it never asks your imagination to 
value it for more than it is, as does the plum-blossom 
sometimes, and the morning glory quite often. If you 
think it is pretentious, it is only the flower’s misfortune. 
Go into the street and ask any jinrikisha runner or 
even beggar whom you come across what he thinks 
about the cherry-blossom; you will be told by him 
exactly what you think about it, not less, not more. 
I am ready to say that there is only one occasion during 
a long run of three hundred and sixty-five days that 
we, low and high, poor and rich, perfectly agree with 
one another; in the moment when we are looking up 
to the cherry-blossom. Beneath the cherry-blossom 
we return at once to our first simplicity. Without that 
archaic strength we should never be able to hold up 
our lives and worlds. 

I have heard many people who could not understand 
why the plum-blossom must bloom at such an early 
season, when it even trembles on the naked branch, 
and why the maple leaves must turn red, like the showy 
kimono of a gay daughter in carnival, before they enter 
into wintry rest; but anybody’s heart of hearts always 
awakens at once when he sees the cherry-blossom in 
bloom, indeed, the spring of his soul and the spring 
of the flower call to each other. We love it, too, 
because it is the Japanese way to agree in love. We 
agree often foolishly but innocently, before we ask why, 
when we hear a voice of a leader. Who was the leader of 
the movement for the general admiration of the cherry- 
blossom? It was the children, I believe, who brought 
it home from the countryside a thousand years ago when 
it was a nameless flower; and it was the poets of the 
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there is in them a certain simple sincerity and largeness. 
Hung as one of them is near the ‘‘ Olympia ’’ in the 
Louvre, it strikes us by its fundamental identity of aim 
with Manet’s. But unluckily Ingres’ radical love of 
representation ; his almost consistent abuse of oil paint, 
and the bright polish of his draperies allow us little 
opportunity of indulging this idea. The most we can 
do is to lament that a good head, in a portrait, or a 
good general plan, is practically ineffectual amid glitter- 
ing draperies and ‘“‘ tinny ’’ colour. By 1820 we find 
that the simple high-pitched key of the earlier portraits 
has changed to heavy brown tonality and hot flesh 
tints. The texture of the paint, not unlike some sort of 
American cloth, is unpleasing. This pitch of key we 
see again, in 1842, in the ‘‘ Duc d’Orléans ”’, and the 
same surface of pigment. 

The same year was painted ‘‘ Mme. Cavé’’; an 
unfinished sketch in two tones and practically two 
colours : ivory and a wonderful blond-green, the colour 
of the hair. So charming is this lightly painted head, 
so reticent and mysterious, that it seems incredible that 
the same painter produced the ‘‘ Roger délivrant 
Angélique ’’, the ‘‘ Voeu de Louis XIII.’’, or the 
Raphaelesque Madonnas. On the other hand we have 
the portrait of ‘‘ Mme. Ingres ’’, his first wife, which is 
even more delightful. Superbly drawn, painted very 
thinly, and seen with rare sympathy and refinement it 
gives one an idea of Ingres as he might have been. For 
if the truth be known this portrait and ‘* Mme. Cavé ”’ 
are probably of the nature of lucky accidents, regarded 
by their author as unfinished. And yet if we turn to 
the small ‘*‘ L’Odalisque a l’esclave ’’ (1842) and, reso- 
lutely disregarding the accessory figures, concentrate 
upon the sleeping nude (of which there is a version in 
the Ionides Bequest), again we recognise the funda- 
mental qualities of Manet. Largely felt, and simpli- 
fied, seen in the fine fusion of luminous atmosphere, 
and painted easily, this little figure is a master’s 
work. Sadly different is ‘‘ Le Bain Ture ’’ (1862), 
which now after a romantic career passes into the 
Louvre. In this is ali the pettiness and ‘‘ finish ’’ of 
Ingres’ most representative work, and in addition the 
signs of an old man’s waning powers in drawing and 
In composition. 

‘* Never ’’, Ingres wiote, shall I feel humble save 
before Raphael and Nature Again he said, quoting 
Beethoven, *‘ God is nearer to me in my Art than 
to others’’. Profoundly egoistic, yet not strong 
enough to walk on his own legs, he was not 
fortunste in the times he was born into nor in his 
ultimate choice of whom to follow. No more fortunate 
is Raphael in his successor, whose title of the ‘‘ Modern 
Raphael ’’ was gained in 1824 by the distressing piece 
I have referred to, ‘‘ Le Voeu de Louis XIII.’’ In 
Ingres we see precipitated all the weak elements of his 
Umbrian idol. But we cannot in justice suppress the 
reflection that a man who was capable of the Mme. 
Cavé sketch; the ‘‘ Mme. Ingres *’, some of the much 
earlier oil portraits and the fine later pencil drawings, 
seems to have had it in him to do great things. To 
which reflection philosophy may answer that if Ingres 
had really that innate capacity he would not have been 
the Modern Raphael—a man whose reputation will rest 
chiefly on side issues. For philosophy is notoriously 
impatient of this talk of might have been. The conclu- 
sion, in fine, to which we may fairly come is that, 
greatly gifted though he was, Ingres yet lacked the gift 
genius itself might pray for: profound taste. 
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A CONCORDANCE TO MR. SHAW.* 


HERE is in Mr. Shaw a deadly consistency ; it is 
perhaps his one really inhuman quality. Every 

new thing he does is the logical corollary of things he 
has done before. His activities in every direction from 
the evening in ’82 when first he heard Mr. Henry George 
talk of land nationalisation in Farringdon Street 
have been a triumphant logical sequence. His views 
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of music are cousin germane to his views of tenement 
housing. His Shavian view of photography could only 
come from a man with the Shavian view of Shake- 
speare ; and—what is more directly pertinent to this 
article—the latest book on Mr. Shaw of five hundred 
closely printed pages exclusive of the appendix could 
only be of the man who permitted himself to be exhi- 
bited in the 1906 Salon as a characteristic subject of 
Coburn’s strictly unconventional photography. Mr. 
Shaw, it seems, has not only permitted Mr. Henderson 
to make free with his life and views : he has encouraged 
him. Was this altogether wise? Few reputations could 
survive the ordeal of having come through this book of 
Mr. Henderson. The book would be entirely undesir- 
able, were it not that Mr. Shaw has touched many move- 
ments in art, letters and society. Indeed his story is as 
much the story of a movement as of a man. But Mr. 
Shaw should have insisted on a stern revision of Mr. 
Henderson's pages ; for his biographer is fatally lacking 
in a sense of proportion; and many passages in this 
book give over Mr. Shaw helplessly to the scoffer. You 
may read in these pages the history of a certain velvet 
coat, and of a snuff-coloured suit; and you may learn 
of Mr. Shaw’s breathing-power that the greatest 
expiration in cubic inches is two hundred and ninety- 
eight. I honestly doubt whether it would be of absorb- 
ing interest to know the greatest expiration even of 
Beethoven or Julius Cesar. The history of Mr. Shaw’s 
third-best hat may surely be left to a curious posterity, 
if posterity thinks it worth while. Shakespeare’s 
second-best bed is not the rule, but the exception. 
Moreover, is not this book about Mr. Shaw an 
invitation to the vounger generation already knocking 
at his door to treat him as a thing of the past, as one 
whose work is done, as one who must make room? This 
book of Mr. Henderson assumes by its very bulk and 
particularity, and by the old-fashioned American flair 
of its style and manner, that Mr. Shaw has departed 
hence to a place where a certain convocation of politic 
philosophers are e’en at him. Mr. Henderson has the 
true American’s delight in the inverted commas which 
contain wisdom of the passing generation. He writes 
of Mr. Shaw through the mouths of Goethe, Nietzsche, 
and Schopenhauer. Digging into his book here and 
there, I struggled desperately to realise that its subject 
was still alive, and that two of the subject’s plays have 
still the distinction to be under the ban of the King’s 
Reader. 

In a provocative and deeply interesting essay upon 
‘Art's Enigma’’, which every critic of music, art, 
or drama should at once read, confute, or resign 
his position, Mr. Frederick Jameson has set out to 
prove that imagination the faculty which creates 
and appreciates a work of art, is completely shut 
off from the reason, and from the emotions and 
senses of every day. Less thoughtiul people than 
Mr. Jameson shut off the brain from the heart as readily 
as he would shut off the imagination from either. The 
Elizabethan in a similar fashion lodged a_ separate 
emotional department within the stomach and yet 
another, apparently, within the liver. Most of Mr. 
Shaw’s critics, adopting this watertight view of 
human personality, have in turn denied him most 
of the common attributes of a man. Mr. Jameson has 
bereft him of imagination; and a host of critics have 
deprived him of heart, stomach, and liver—in the 
Elizabethan sense, of course. If they admit him to 
be possessed of these organs at all, they take care to 
point out that they exist in him only in a very rudi- 
mentary form. 

I will for the purposes of this article accept the 
language of the departmental theory. The result of 
these investigations by the departmentalists is, of 
course, all wrong; and the explanation is perfectly 
simple. They have looked for Mr. Shaw’s heart in the 
wrong piace. Some looked for it where the heart of the 
average British pére de famille is to be found—namely, 
in the stomach. Others looked for it in a better place, 
where it is usually to be found in poets and ‘‘ men of 
feeling ’’—namely, in the breast. Really they should 


have looked for Mr. Shaw’s heart in his head, and the 
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mystery would have been explained. In the language 
of the departmentalists, from which there is no escape 
outside the technical terms of mental science, Mr. Shaw 
feels with his head ; appreciates Mozart and Shakespeare 
with his head; and, what is perhaps even more 
remarkable, in his view of social questions he definitely 
stands upon his head and his head alone, much to the 
confusion of those to whom the purely intelligent view 
of social arrangements is outrageous. 

It is this katharsis of emotion and temperament and 
instinct and every other sort of human manifestation 
by intellect that gives to Mr. Shaw’s life and 
work the inhuman consistency already noted. To 
deny that Mr. Shaw has an artistic imagination or the 
capacity for feeling is absurd in the light of his search- 
ing studies of the artistic temperament and more than 
a few almost lyrical pasasges in more than one of his 
plays. I always imagine Mr. Shaw’s mind in the shape 
of a capacious vessel with an extremely narrow neck. 
In the body of the vessel are emotions and sentiments 
of the common stock; but in passing the neck they 
must percolate through the filter of his intelligence. 
The critics seeing evidence of the filter upon every 
little scrap of humanity that has come through say 
immediately that Mr. Shaw’s humanity is purely from 
the head, even as his taste in music is the result of a 
syllogism. All that this kind of criticism means is that 
Mr. Shaw cannot allow himself the luxury of admiring 
a picture or indulging a sentiment till he has first asked 
permission of his intelligence to do so. Mr. Shaw had 
for years the passion for social propaganda: Marx and 
Jevons justified him in indulging this passion with the 
full consent of his intelligence. For years he had a 
genuine love of music; Wagner let him loose upon 
London with a cause which was bound to triumph by 
the sheer weight of its commonsense. In a way, of 
course, the critics are right. The quality of Mr. Shaw’s 
outlook upon life and of his artistic production is 
different in kind from what it would be if the filter 
were removed from the neck of his capacious mind. 
The change wrought by the filter is, in fact, a chemical, 
and not a physical change. But I am sure that, if the 
filter were removed, the result would surprise the 
specialists who have deprived Mr. Shaw of his organs. 
The mutilation theory, at any rate, will not do. To 
say of a man who knew Shakespeare through and 
through at twenty, and taught himself to play scales 
on the piano by passing the fourth finger over the fifth, 
that he is devoid of artistic passion is absurd. It is even 
more absurd to contend that a man who has spent quite 
half his life lecturing for nothing upon social problems 
is devoid of human feeling. 

The strict reference by Mr. Shaw of his emotions and 
impressions to the intellect for permission to emerge 
into the common day has had a curious result. __In- 
tellect being the keeper of the gate, it does not seem 
to have occurred to Mr. Shaw, that the intellect is quite 
as capable of misdemeanour as any other function of 
the human creature. Mr. Shaw, strictly ascetic in 
every other way, allows his intellect positive orgies of 
self-indulgence. There are scenes in his plays intellec- 
tually as licentious as the most abandoned product of 
futurist literature is temperamentally so. The clair- 
voyant scene in ‘‘ Getting Married ’’ is sheer drunken- 
ness of the brain. The Trinity speech of Keegan in 
‘* John Bull’s Other Island ”’ is an intellectual debauch. 
Mr. Shaw gives his reason leave to go forth and enjoy 
the earth; and it does so with a thoroughness un- 
matched since Wentworth went forth to govern Ireland. 
However serious and solemn a purpose Mr. Shaw may 
have in writing a play, or urging a preface, his 
bacchanalian intellect suddenly comes rioting in to 
upset the whole solemn scheme with a piercing jest. 
And just as we have a sneaking affection for the good- 
for-nothing by reason of his frailty, so it is just these 
intellectual excesses of Mr. Shaw that redeem him to 
our affection. Mr. Shaw, self-possessed, preaching to us 
of tenements and marriage laws, may batter and shake 
our intelligence. But he only really touches us when his 
intellect in sudden intoxication stultifies his moral pur- 
pose with a jest, or reels ina kind of drunken mysticism. 


We see then that Mr. Shaw is not ascetic to the bone. 
He cannot help it, poor fellow—is at the bottom of our 
thoughts. He is é@ovovaerés—possessed of the 
devil of reason; and it is sport indeed to see loose a 
devil of this kind amid the shams and fancies of a lesser 
brood. Mr. Shaw is the intellectual libertine, privileged 
for his very rarity. = 2. 5.” 


CHERRY-BLOSSOM. 
By YONE NoGucHt. 


THE cherry-blossom has its great popularity with us, 

unlike the plum-blossom, largely because we have 
no need to refer to any particular story or tradition 
(though stories and traditions of it abound); but only 
to itself for our appreciation. With us appreciation of it 
is most natural, while often forced art in another place. 
And you can make on the spot, if you wish, a story 
or tradition, of heavenly thing or human being, to suit 
the cherry-blossom and also your own whim, and even 
imagine it to be partly yourowncreation. It is remark- 
able that any story or tradition, provided it is beautiful, 
will be found fit for it. I know some flowers of whom 
I can fancy an ugly thing; but your imagination will 
soon be disarmed if you start with hostile intention 
toward the cherry-blossom. It seems to me that the 
biggest offence to the cherry-blossom is to write 
poetry on it. How many million poems have we 
written on it? It is really appalling to see what 
bad poems we could turn out; it is a fact that 
the poems on the cherry-blossom have never even 
once been good. I do not like to believe it to be from 
the reason that it is a very difficult subject to write on. 
Indeed, I incline to think that the flower itself is ever 
so pleased even with a bad poem. There is a flower 
like the plum-blossom for instance, looking so critical 
and hard to please, whose severe appearance repels poor 
poetry ; and we are almost afraid to write a line on 
the lotus, because it looks so holy. And the lone formal 
behaviour of the Iris makes our personal approach im- 
possible. It is like the Japanese tea-master wrapped 
in cold silence. But the cherry-blossom is in tempera- 
ment like love, generous enough like love to make a 
poet believe his work is good; but in truth he always 
fails, again as in love. 

I often quarrel with my friend, who insists that the 
cherry-blossom is vain, like a pretentious woman; I 
always say to him that a proof that it is not will be 
seen in the fact that it never asks your imagination to 
value it for more than it is, as does the plum-blossom 
sometimes, and the morning glory quite often. If you 
think it is pretentious, it is only the flower’s misfortune. 
Go into the street and ask any jinrikisha runner or 
even beggar whom you come across what he thinks 
about the cherry-blossom; you will be told by him 
exactly what you think about it, not less, not more. 
I am ready to say that there is only one occasion during 
a long run of three hundred and sixty-five days that 
we, low and high, poor and réch, perfectly agree with 
one another; in the moment when we are looking up 
to the cherry-blossom. Beneath the cherry-blossom 
we return at once to our first simplicity. Without that 
archaic strength we should never be able to hold up 
our lives and worlds. 

I have heard many people who could not understand 
why the plum-blossom must bloom at such an early 
season, when it even trembles on the naked branch, 
and why the maple leaves must turn red, like the showy 
kimono of a gay daughter in carnival, before they enter 
into wintry rest; but anybody’s heart of hearts always 
awakens at once when he sees the cherry-blossom in 
bloom, indeed, the spring of his soul and the spring 
of the flower call to each other. We love it, too, 
because it is the Japanese way to agree in love. We 
agree often foolishly but innocently, before we ask why, 
when we hear a voice of a leader. Who was the leader of 
the movement for the general admiration of the cherry- 
blossom? It was the children, I believe, who brought 
it home from the countryside a thousand years ago when 
it was a nameless flower; and it was the poets of the 
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Heian age who properly introduced it into our Japanese 
life. The poets were the leaders ; and our spirit, which 
is of the crowd, made us follow after them. Is there 
any greater work for the poets than the bringing 
of a flower into our lives? It is natural with us 
that the cherry-blossom should spiritually evolve 
and gain an influence even to change the physical 
side of our life, particularly two hundred years ago, 
when we had a popular saying that the Bushi or fighter 
was the man of men, and the cherry-blossom the 
flower of flowers. It is, indeed, an interesting psycho- 
logical study to examine the real relation between the 
cherry-blossom and the Japanese. We danced, ate, and 
more freely drank the saké wine all gold, under its 
falling petals. As we did last spring, so we will do 
again. 

I do not care what history the cherry-blossom may 
have; what concerns me most here is its real beauty 
which is the more enhanced by a touch of sadness under 
the gray bosom of the sky with mists. What a lamen- 
tation of the flower when it is suddenly called to the 
ground by the evening temple bell or sudden rain! 
Why has she to haste when we all wish her to stay 
longer? I would like to think that we who come like 
the cherry-blossom shall go again like it. Our human 
lives are, indeed, beautiful like that flower, and _ its 
sigh under the night wind is ours. It is quite common- 
place to say that the life of a flower is short. But it is 
most wonderful to observe what a gusty energy is put 
into that short life of the cherry-blossom; it blooms, 
true to say, without any care, straight from the right 
heart of the earth. 


THE SEA-WEED PROFESSOR, 


AMES MARSHALL HIGGINBOTHAM was 
drowned at sea. As so often happens, an 
unemotional wife proved an inconsolable widow; and 
few were surprised when, at her death some years later, 
she was found to have remembered the manner of her 
loss in the dispositions of her will. A princely sum was 
bequeathed to a deserving but little-known charity, 
whose agents decoy sailors coming on shore into a text- 
ridden bar, where they can obtain ginger-beer and lime- 
juice at practically cost price. Looking about for some 
useless way of spending the residue on some object con- 
nected with the sea (short of actually throwing it into 
that element), she hit upon the plan of offering to endow 
at either Oxford or Cambridge a professorship of 
Phyciology, a neologism specially coined for her by the 
Vicar to denote the study of sea-weed. 

This was some years ago. Oxford, to whom the 
effer was first made, embraced the opportunity with 
alacrity. An acknowledged authority, with a Cam- 
bridge degree, settled down briskly to his task of 
investigating submarine phenomena ‘‘ to the further- 
ance of sound learning and the Christian religion ’’. 
His wife was at home to undergraduates on Sunday 
afternoons—no_ inconsiderable pilgrimage, for the 
Professor lived in the farthest regions of North Oxford. 
In fact, the Committee of Appointment (an unwieldy 
body including the Mayor of Southampton, the Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Theology, and representatives of the 
Admiralty, Trinity House, and the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany by rotation) could be congratulated on a 
thoroughly sound appointment. 

For a time all went well. Our Professor did not 
leap into fame, except by an acrimonious correspond- 
ence in the papers with the Professor of Physiology 
(they were always receiving each other’s letters) which 
almost resulted in a joint action against the Postmaster- 
General. Nor did the School achieve a wide popularity ; 
but it was kept alive by a succession of Exhibitioners on 
the same foundation, and already numbers among its 
alumni two captains in the Merchant Service and a 
rural dean. After all, research does not need to be 
justified of its children; the temples of Science are well 
content with a single hierophant and a couple of 
acolytes. It was only lately that trouble began. The 
fatal argument, that if a thing is worth doing at all it 


logical apparatus was lamentably inadequate ; times had 
changed; the art of diving had taken considerable 
strides, while the growth of Submarines had lent a 
new impetus to interest in the subject. The University 
had recognised ; the University must support. 

Some opposition had, of course, to be overridden. 
The lie was given to a rumour that the curriculum 
involved the vivisection of barnacles. And, though 
certain objections were raised about religious tests (the 
Professor must, by statute, be a member of the Church 
of England), it was pointed out that the form of his 
oath, while it made the profession in question, inti- 
mated at the same time that such adherence was 
dictated merely by prejudice, if not by accident. The 
University, after some discussion of ways and means, 
fixed upon an endowment left by King Edward III. to 
provide that a certain number of Masses should be said 
annually for his soul, as a suitable source of revenue. 
The endowment, resting on a comfortable basis of 
ground rents in Bayswater, had assumed respectable 
size since the Reformation; and the authorities were 
enabled to erect a plain but serviceable building on the 
Iffey Road, half-way between the Soldier in Khaki and 
the Cowley Fathers’ Church; over its portals were in- 
scribed the words EXXATA ®YKIA KINEI, which were 
rudely translated by the undergraduates of the day: 
‘*He reaches the limit in the matter of sea-weed’’. 
The inauguration was carried out in the best style. The 
unwieldy Committee was summoned from various 
corners of the United Kingdom, and the new buildings 
were opened with much ceremony by the Warden of 
the Cinque Ports. 

The Phyciological School continues to go ahead. 
True, it has still an annual average of only two 
students, but they are now possessed of considerable 
privileges. They are exempted from taking Greek in 
Smalls, and one of them persisted for a long time in 
the impression that the inscription over the door was 
in Yiddish. It is to their credit that no one of them 
ever fails to take a First in the subject; and only 
obscurantism could suggest that this standard is due 
to lack of competition. The other day they enlarged 
their premises by the addition of a huge Aquarium, 
with live sea-weed. It is frequently pointed out with 
pride that no provincial University can boast such 
extensive apparatus. Only the students of the 
Humaner Letters, packed away in their insanitary 
lecture-rooms, are unable to recognise the immense debt 
of gratitude which will be owed to Oxford’s lead by 
the Phyciology of the Future. 


ZENNOR CLIFFS. 
By Fitson Younc. 


he you do not know Cornwall, undoubtedly the right 

way to go there is to go by day, to travel westward 
with the sun and watch all the changing pictures that 
the long journey affords. At this time of the year the 
sun can give you nearly half a day’s start and still dip 
into the sea beyond Land’s End almost as soon as 
you arrive there. But if you know Cornwall well, and 
if you have but a day or two to spare, and want to taste 
to the full the contrast between busy, noisy London and 
the majestic peace and silence of that rocky land, there 
is a still better way to go; and that is to travel by 
night, to sleep in the train, and to wake up to the 
new world and the new life of the West. 

Talk about simple pleasures is seldom free from a 
taint of priggishness; but really it is a truth of which 
we cannot be too often reminded that simple things are 
the best—if only because we can make them elaborate 
by our own imagination and invention. How pleasant, 
then, can the little details of the simple journey into 
Cornwall become! Pleasant to arrive at Paddington 


at midnight, to look at the long train of parcels and 
mails and luggage destined to be scattered by next 
morning over the whole peninsula—a van here for Ply- 
mouth, a truck there for Falmouth, a crate of little live 
chickens for Probus, a jar of whiskey consigned to some 
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expected by the consignee. It is pleasant to be drawn, 
a part of this long chain of furniture for Cornwall, out 
into the night, and be lulled by the steady beat of the 
wheels, and to wake up now and then for a moment 
in silence and stillness, and wonder where you are— 
whether at Swindon, or at Bath, or perhaps drawn up 
near some wayside signal-post among the lush water- 
meadows beside Exeter—places that you know well by 
daylight, but that seem strange and romantic when you 
think of them in the scented darkness of a May midnight. 
And pleasant to wake up early and find yourself already 
in Cornwall ; to see the familiar life awakening along the 
line, to see familiar faces and hear familiar voices at 
the stations, and to see some of the parcels that you had 
observed in the lamplight of Paddington now tumbled 
out in the morning sunshine amid the wallflowers of the 
station master’s garden; and more than pleasant to 
watch that noble panorama of hills and valleys, of great 
tree-clad slopes and steep ravines, passing before you 
as your wheels travel the great road to the West. And 
as you go the train grows smaller and the load lighter ; 
the faces become more and more different from the 
quick, nervous countenances that belong to London; 
faces broad and open and wondering, and figures 
gnarled and twisted like the stems of Cornish elms; 
while the train goes ever more and more slowly, and 
the halts at each succeeding station grow longer and 
longer. I saw the jar of whiskey, together with a chim- 
ney-pot and a brightly painted portion of some agricul- 
tural implement, two bathroom taps and a very horrible 
little modern villa fireplace, put out on the platform at 
Gwinear Road; and soon after that I myself forsook 
the train and got into another even smaller and slower 
train, was dragged round the Riviera-like promontories 
that separate S. Ives from the world, and was set down 
amid the silence and the sunshine of that little silver 
town. 

I suppose Cornwall preserves its individuality because 
it is on the road to nowhere, because it is really the 
end of England—or, as I prefer to think of it, the 
beginning of England. And certainly in this lovely 
May weather that wild, stony land between S. Ives and 
Land’s End seemed far more like a beginning than an 
end; it seemed no monument of things finished, but a 
promise of things to come. There is a right time of 
year and a right day in that time for every place in 
the world; and I think I found the day and the hour 
when I sat on the high cliffs by Zennor and looked 
out on Gurnard’s Head to the wide sea. On that 
northern side of the promontory the sea is quite empty 
and deserted, although behind you, a few miles to the 
south, all the ships of the world are going by. But 
if you want to see how beautiful emptiness and space 
can be, go to Zennor, gray Zennor with its little church 
tower and its two or three houses lost amid the great 
rolling waste of the deserted downs; and walk down 
to the cliffs and look out on the sea. On this day, sea 
and sky were merged in one silvery blueness; I could 
not see the horizon; the blue floor of the sea became, 
by an invisible conjunction, the blue dome of sky above 
me. Sheets of flaming gorse were spread all over the 
grey-green colour of the downs; everywhere among 
them cropped up rocks grey and black. And that was 
all. True, the texture of the carpet on which I was 
sitting was patterned and perfumed by thousands of 
miniature flowers of a dozen species familiar but name- 
less to me; yet the chief colours of the world were grey 
and blue and gold. Except for that low universal 
murmur that comes from the depths of its unquiet heart, 
the sea made no sound. But everything else in the world 
seemed smiling and laughing; the air was heavy with 
the smell of honey, and rippling with the laughter of 
larks’ voices. The laughter was like a song ; no empty 
sound, but an expression of some profound gladness, a 
thing both bright and grave, like sunshine on the deep 
sea. 

And as this land is the beginning of England, so to 
visit it is to go back to the simplicity and beginning 
of life itself. The promontory of Gurnard’s Head 


stands out in the sea like a black castle covered with 
towers and pinnacles, as it has stood since the world 


began, looking not otherwise than this, and suggest- 
ing to the men who first looked upon it dreams ard 
legends of castles and fortresses in the sea. There is 
no time on Zennor cliffs ; time passes them by and leaves 
them unchanged, and there is nothing to tell you in 
what age you live. That is anether reason why, Jif 
you only have a little time to spare for a holiday, only 
a day or two at a rare week-end, it is well to go as 
far away as possible. It is absurd to think that because 
you have only a few days it is not worth while making 
a long journey. The fewer the days, the longer should 
the journey be in proportion to them, because then you 
taste the full contrast between your ordinary life and 
the life into which you have chosen to dip. My last 
impression of Cornwall on this visit was not the least 
vivid. -.1 stood at nine o’clock at night on the platform 
of the wayside station waiting for the train to come 
and carry me back to London. The station was inland 
far enough to be out of reach of the sea’s voice; and 
for once I had an impression, so rare anywhere at all 
in England, of -absolute silence. The station slept; 
there was no one waiting but me; and for perhaps two 
minutes there was literally no sound at all. I do not 
remember ever before in my life being aware of absolute 
silence. But it was only for a minute. A dog barked 
somewhere three miles away; someone coughed, 
perhaps half a mile away; a blind in a window 
in a house two fields away was rattled. Then, 
far down the valley, came the first murmuring 
beat of the train. I lost it again; and again 
for a few seconds there was absolute silence. Then 
a bell sounded in the signal-box, and the signal- 
arm crashed down with a sound and movement that 
semed like an earthquake. The beat of the train coming 
up the valley grew clearer and louder; the station 
awoke to life, and at last with a roar the big civilised 
train came in with its long lines of lighted carriages 
and darkened sleeping-cars. When I got into it I felt 
that I had left Cornwall behind ; but often in the night 
I awoke and remembered Zennor cliffs, and the laughter 
and the sun. And when next morning I realised I had 
been but three days away, I realised also how arbitrary 
and inaccurate are the dimensions in which we measure 
our lives. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CANADIAN EMIGRATION. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 


11 and 12 Charing Cross, London S.W. 
2 May 


Sir,—In your issue of the 29th ult. is a letter from 
Mr. E. Way Elkington, suggesting or anticipating 
some criticism by Canadian emigration officials in 
London on his book entitled ‘‘ Canada the Land of 
Hope ’’. I do not recall having seen any of the 
criticisms which the author claims have been made 
against his work. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. Ospep Situ, 
Assistant Superintendent of Emigration. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
6 Adelphi Terrace, London, 5 May trgit. 


Sir,—I have read with interest Mr. Obed Smith’s 
reply to my letter which appeared in your issue of the 
ultimo. 

He says, referring to my book ‘‘ Canada the Land 
of Hope ’’, that he does not recall having seen any of 
the criticisms. 

As these criticisms state clearly that they come from 
the London Emigration Department, I cannot quite 
understand how it is he has not seen them. 

Let me draw his attention to only two of these 
articles ; one from the East, the other from the West— 
Halifax and Vancouver. 

In the Halifax ‘‘ Morning Chronicle ’’ of 10 Decem- 
ber 1910 there is half a column article headed : ‘‘ Cana- 
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dians to refute attack. Canada the Land of Hope 
causes much protestation. Weird pictures drawn.’’ 

The article then says: ‘* Recently emigration officials 
have experienced much difficulty in their work because 
of the assertions made by the author of a book called 
‘Canada the Land of Hope’... . the Dominion 
officials in London propose to take action to expose the 
inaccuracies.’’ 

Then follow some misrepresented paragraphs and one 
or two facts (correctly quoted) which I am prepared to 
prove are correct. 

The Vancouver ‘‘ Daily Province ’’ of 1 December 
1910 has the following, with four and a half inches 
devoted to glaring headlines. ‘‘ Canadian officials to 
refufe attack of author. Canada the Land of Hope 
causes much protestation. Government agents have 
been forced to give official denial to many statements 
made in volume written by English tourist.’’ After 
these headlines the article, dated from London, follows 
on much the same lines as the Halifax one—full of mis- 
representations. In the same paper, on the following 
day, there appeared a leading article devoted to the 
same misrepresentations, adding some personal abuse. 

In these days of press cutting agencies it seems 
strange that Mr. Obed Smith knew nothing about these 
articles (there were many of them). Seeing that I have 
now given him ‘‘ chapter and verse ’’, I shall esteem 
it a favour if he will say whether or no these papers 
had his or his department's authority for making such 
statements. 

Yours etc., 
E. Way ELKkINGTON. 


FOLIE CIRCULAIRE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
London, 28 April 1911. 


Sir,—In bygone times an English ambassador abroad 
sent home once a month, or oftener, a large and 
voluminous report to the Foreign Office from which, if 
needful, the Ministers could quote in Parliament or ex- 
tract the necessary materials for Blue-books. The same 
ambassador further sent to the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, as head of the Foreign Office, a more intimate 
and less formal account of the ground covered by his 
first despatch. Thirdly and lastly he sent direct to the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs at his own private address 
a thoroughly private and confidential letter which 
might possibly be shown to the Cabinet, but which 
no one in the Foreign Office would see unless the 
Foreign Secretary thought fit. This system of supply- 
ing three reports respectively for public, official and pri- 
vate consumption seems to have a good deal to recom- 
mend it. It is possibly the only way of doing business, 
official or ordinary. I have no intention whatever of 
attacking or defending the so-called Holmes Circular 
on which with the exception of your remarkable article 
in this week’s issue so much nonsense has been written. 
I leave that to more competent critics, but I would ven- 
ture to point out that the whole pother has apparently 
arisen from a circular which by a rough analogy might 
be considered as belonging to the third class or cate- 
gory—of private communications between two princi- 
pals—being put into circulation as a document of the 
second or official class, in which leakage such as has just 
taken place is always possible. 

Yours faithfully, 
OuTER Circle. 


STATE INSURANCE AND OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAay REVIEW. 
10 May 

Syjr,—There are no real opponents of the policy 
embodied in the Government Insurance scheme, but as 
you properly suggest there will have to be much close 
scrutiny of details. For instance, whatever great and 
plutocratic employers like Mr. Lever may suggest, there 
is no doubt that the burden of the threepence will bear 
very hardly on some masters whose profits leave no 


margin and tend to dwindle rather than increase. Must 
the amount be rigid? The men will be the beneficiaries 
not the masters. Nor should the State pay less than 
the masters if equity is to be co-partner with providence 
and philanthropy. 

A point which occurs to one in connexion with the 
scheme bears on one phase of the discussion as to old 
age pensions, the cost of which Mr. Lloyd George makes 
an excuse for keeping the State contribution to insur- 
ance at twopence. The insurance scheme is contribu- 
tory. Surely if the poor are to be called upon to con- 
tribute to a fund for their protection in sickness there 
is a prima facie case for calling upon them to con- 
tribute to their protection against pauperism when their 
working days are over. Or if it be wrong for them 
to contribute to the provision against old age troubles, 
then there seems a case for saying that they might 
reasonably expect to be guaranteed against invalidity 
without cost to themselves. There may be a logical 
loophole here but I cannot see it. 

Yours truly, 
OBSERVER. 


YET ANOTHER STATUE. 
To the Editor of the SaruRpDAY REVIEW. 


Carlton Hotel, Pall Mall, London, 
7 May 

Sir,—lIs it too late to implore you to raise your voice 
against the inflicting of further unnecessary suffering 
on a patient public by permanently disfiguring Kensing- 
ton Gardens with Sir George Frampton’s petrified 
Peter? Let us rejoice in the possession of Mr. Barrie, 
let us perpetuate the predilection, but save, oh save us 
from the contempt of the world for a national exhibition 
of futile banality. 

Yours obediently, 
SypNEY SCHIFF. 


THE EDINBURGH THEATRE FIRE. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Edinburgh has always been noted for fires at 
its places of amusement. The very sad calamity at the 
Empire Theatre will bring memories of fires at the old 
theatre, which figure largely in theatrical annals there. 
That is at the theatre as we use the word. The Empire 
Theatre is, in fact, a music hall, but the Music Hall 
in Edinburgh is really a place for music ; and we believe 
that this also has its records of a great fire. The fire 
is all the more startling as this Empire music hall is 
the one at which the command performance before the 
King was to take place in July. The hall has not been 
so far injured as to make its repair impossible by that 
time ; but the event itself must alter the whole feeling of 
the performance and the arrangements for it. 

An outstanding fact of the disaster is the coolness 
and courage of the company and the audience. It 
prevented a loss of life much greater than there actually 
is. The ‘* National Anthem ”’ started all the resources 
of courage and devotion and chivalry which it has often 
called forth, but which never excite more admiration 
than when they are exhibited by an unorganised crowd 
of men, women and children. As to the origin of the 
fire, there is still doubt. Apparently it arose out of the 
performance of that very clever person, so remarkable 
for vitality and eccentricity, known as the ‘“‘ Great 
Lafayette’’. It would seem too that he and several 
others lost their lives because certain exits were closed 
to keep more safely a lion which was one of his animal 
performers. Extraordinary details of his feelings for 
these animals have been published. A letter he wrote 
a few days ago told of his ‘* luck ’’ having deserted him 
with the death of a favourite dog ; and he arranged after 
its embalming for burial in an Edinburgh cemetery. 
Edinburgh will recall the story of ‘‘ Grey bears 
hobby ’’; but here the devotion is on the side of the 
human. 

Yours faithfully, 
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REVIEWS. 
NORTHERN COUNTY MEMORIALS. 


“Memorials of Old Durham,” edited by Henry R. 
Leighton ; ‘Memorials of Old Yorkshire,” edited 
by T. M. Fallow; ‘‘ Memorials of Old Cheshire,” 
edited by the Ven. E. Barber and the Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield; ‘“‘Memorials of Old Lincolnshire,” 
edited by E. Mansel Sympson ; “ Memorials of Old 
Leicestershire,’ edited by Miss Alice Dryden ; 
“Memorials of Old Staffordshire,” edited by the 
Rev. W. Beresford. London: Allen. 1911. 15s. 
net each. 


| = great names stand out prominently in the 
early history of England’s northern counties : 
S. Cuthbert, S. John of Beverley, and the Venerable 
Bede. The two first-named were born about the year 
670, the latter, who was their junior by thirty-three 
years, was ordained deacon and priest by S. John and 
wrote his biography. Of these memorable personages 
Cuthbert is ‘identified chiefly with Durham, and we 
naturally find in the memorials of that county frequent 
reference to him in the early days of the English Church, 
indeed more veneration was shown to him after his death 
than during his lifetime. Driven out of the island of 
Lindisfarne by the repeated Danish invasions the monks 
carried away his body with them for safety to Chester- 
le-Street, thence to Ripon, and finally to the rocky penin- 
sula of Dunholme, nearly encircled by the river Wear, 
where it has rested since the year 1104. The vast 
revenues of the See of Durham arose mainly from his 
endowments and continually increased until the death 
of the last of the Prince Bishops, Van Mildert, in 1836; 
the sovereign powers of the Prelate were then abro- 
gated and, by way of exchange, we got the University 
of Durham, the bulk of the revenues of the See being 
absorbed in the unfathomable coffers of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners. We wish that Mr. Greenwell 
could have added to his learned description of the 
cathedral an illustration of the large and lofty throne 
built by Thomas de Hatfield in the fourteenth century, 
‘* a structure worthy of the Palatine See of Durham and 
of the mighty Prince Bishop who erected it’’. The 
alabaster figure of the Bishop remains comparatively 
perfect on the tomb beneath the throne. Being a 
separate regality Durham is not included in the Domes- 
day Book, but, with few exceptions, almost all the 
families of importance in feudal days have passed away ; 
the great house of Neville which at one time threatened 
to overshadow even the Lords Palatine is almost for- 
gotten in its native land. The Lumleys, however, have 
survived many centuries; certainly, as Mr. Leighton 
tells us, since the days of Uchtred, Lord of Lumley, 
temp. King Stephen, the family has held high rank. A 
portrait of William James, Bishop of Durham, from 
Lord Durham’s collection at Lambton Castle, repre- 
sents a famous Prelate who was once expatiating upon 
the Lumley pedigree to King James I. ‘‘ By my saul”’, 
said his Majesty, ‘‘I didna ken Adam’s name was 
Lumley ’’. Notwithstanding the devastations of time 
and fire and warfare throughout many centuries con- 
siderable portions of the early Saxon churches at Monk- 
wearmouth and Jarrow still remain to us witnesses, as 
Mr. Boutflower says, of the antiquity and continuity 
of the Christian faith in England. They exhibit the 
earliest form of English ecclesiastical architecture. 
Bede, born either at Monkwearmouth or Jarrow, died 
at the latter place and was in after years buried finally 
in the Galilee of Durham Cathedral in 1370. It was 
not until 1830 that he was given the name of ‘‘ Vener- 
able ’’, in order that the Latin inscription on his coffin 
might be made to scan as an hexameter by the addition 
of the word ‘‘ Venerabilis ’’. S. John of Beverley, a 
worker of miracles, appears to have been the most 
revered of the northern saints, with the exception, per- 
haps, of S. Cuthbert; and he was, according to the 
testimony of Bede, the founder of the noble Minster of 
Beverley, the ancient capital of the East Riding. 


Modern iconoclasts, as is natural, have sought to show 
that the minster was founded two hundred years later 
by King Athelstan. We prefer the contemporary 
evidence of Bede. Of the minster itself the reader must 
refer to Canon Nolloth’s excellent account with its 
beautiful illustrations. The late’ Sir G. G. Scott pro- 
nounced it to be the finest Gothic church in the world, 
the west front is even said to excel in some respects 
the west fronts of Rheims and Amiens. The shrine of 
S. John which it contains became, like that of Becket at 
Canterbury, the object of constant pilgrimages. Ed- 
ward I. more than once laid his offerings on the tomb, 
Henry IV. worshipped there, and Henry V. returned 
thanks at the saint’s shrine after his victory at Agin- 
court. Even the Conqueror, when he was devastating 
Yorkshire, turned aside lest he should disturb the peace 
of S. John. Dr. Solloway deals fully with York and the 
superb minster, and gives an amusing account of the 
old rivalry, which is, seemingly, not yet quite composed, 
for supremacy between the successive Primates and 
their brethren of Canterbury. A chapter on the 
Norman doorways in Yorkshire by Mr. Keyser is a 
striking feature of the book ; a glossary of architecture, 
however, is indispensable for a right appreciation of 
the descriptive account and of the photographic delinea- 
tions. Like Durham, Chester was a County Palatine 
and claims two special saints: S. Werburgh, daughter 
of the King of Mercia, and S. Plegmund, who became 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the reign of Alfred. The 
memory of the latter is still preserved in the name of 
a well from which baptismal water from time imme- 
morial has been drawn, whilst S. Werburgh’s Abbey 
became, after the dissolution of the monasteries, the 
Cathedral of Chester, the Abbot’s dwelling being con- 
verted into the existing Episcopal Palace. Professor 
Freeman tells us that Chester was the last English city 
to bow to the Norman invader, and from that time for 
many centuries the county has been a constant scene 
of warfare ; again and again the ferocious Welsh made 
incursions and ravaged the lands. They took castles, 
killed the garrisons, burned the towns, and returned 
home laden with plunder. The climax was reached 
with the Great Rebellion. ‘‘ The Civil War’’, says 
Bishop Creighton, ‘* wrought greater havoc in Cheshire 
than in any other part of the country ’’. Chester itself 
suffered with especial severity. From the Phoenix 
tower on the city walls in 1645 Charles I. witnessed the 
disastrous defeat of his forces at the battle of Rowton 
Heath. Then ensued the long siege of the city, which 
fell after a stout resistance of three years and a half. 
The damage inflicted on it was estimated at £200,000. 
It has been said that Chester vied with Oxford in its 
devotion to the King; like Saguntum, we might add, 


par 
Virtute atque fide, sed major clade ”’. 


It is well to realise that these terrible times will no 
longer endure in reality, but rather in the pleasant pages 
of the Archdeacon of Chester. 

In Lincolnshire also the Civil War left indelible 
traces, the supporters of the King and of the rebels 
being somewhat evenly divided. One eminent writer, 
indeed, asserts that the very fate of London and of the 
Parliamentary cause from the summer of 1643 to the 
summer of 1644 actually depended upon Lincolnshire, 
and Dr. Gardiner says that the whole fortune of the 
Civil War turned upon a small and nameless skirmish 
which took place on the road between Grantham and 
Newark. One of the immediate consequences of this 
untoward reverse of the Royal forces was the pillage 
and desecration of the noble Cathedral. Considerations 
of space have unfortunately compelled the deliberate 
omission from the volume of any reference to this 
greatest memorial of the county; for a similar reason 
the famous abbeys of Thornton, Bardney, and Croy- 
land have been passed by. We find, however, full 
justice done to the fine churches at Stamford, Boston, 
and Grantham, and also to the remarkable group of 
Pinchbeck, Moulton, Whaplode, and Gedney, all these 
four being situated within a comparatively small area 
and probably unequalled for spléndour and interest in 
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any part of the kingdom. Tattershall Castle, a huge 
square pile of brick resembling Hurstmonceaux, remains 
as a specimen of the best domestic building of the time 
of Henry VI., as is Doddington Hall of the Elizabethan 
period. 

Miss Dryden admirably sums up, in the opening 
chapter, the main features of the volume on Leicester- 
shire which she has edited. This county possesses 
few ancient houses of first-rate interest. Belvoir 
is comparatively modern, although a castle has stood 
on its commanding site since the days of the Conqueror. 
In its glory Bradgate must have been one of the finest 
mansions in the county; others now in ruins were the 
castles of Ashby-de-la-Zouch and Kirby Muxloe, both 
built of brick and strongly fertified. 


the latter part of the fifteenth century. Of a subsequent 


period are Neville Holt, with a remarkably fine porch,. 


and Stapleford Hall, both built of stone and still in- 
habited. Mountsorrel was for many centuries an im- 
portant centre of commerce and also of warfare, but 
the castle, probably built by the barons of Stephen’s 
day, was razed to the ground by Henry III. and no 
vestige of it now remains. During the Civil War the 
town and adjoining villages were entirely on the side of 
the Parliament; at the present day the district is chiefly 
known for granite quarries and as a stronghold of non- 
conformity. Among the many attractive features of 
this volume should be mentioned the illustrations of the 
monumental effigies, especially those in the church at 
Bottesford personifying some of the early members of 
the Manners family, ancestors of the Dukes of Rutland. 
The book is concluded with an account of Belvoir Castle 
under the authorship of Mr. George Manners, a scion 
of the house. Leicestershire being above all things 
famous asa foxhunting country, it is a pity Miss 
Dryden has not included in the book some notice of 
the celebrated Belvoir, Cottesmore, and Quorn hunts. 
It is generally the fashion to think and speak of 
Staffordshire as the ‘* Black Country ’’ rather than 
one of the most beautiful and interesting parts of 
England. Until the reign of Henry II. the county was 
little else than a vast forest. Of the 468,000 acres noted 
in Domesday nearly three-quarters were woodland, of 
which about 110,000 acres belonged to the Bishop of 
Lichfield and 63,000, including Cannock and Kinver 
forests, to the King. Part of Cannock still remains 
as Cannock Chase with deer roaming at will, as in the 
days before the Conquest. Lichfield with its triple- 
spired Cathedral, ruthlessly profaned, like Lincoln, by 
the Roundheads, and the abiding memories of the great 
Johnson of course occupy many pages, but, in point of 
historical and architectural interest, the Royal Peculiar 
of Wolverhampton may almost claim the first considera- 
tion. The church, founded in 994 by Wulfrun, 
daughter or sister of King Ethelred, and standing high 
above the sea level, is remarkable for a pre-Reformation 
stone pulpit, of which Mr. Beckett gives a fine drawing. 
The county town itself, founded by Ethelfleda, daughter 
of Alfred the Great, possesses also a splendid cruciform 
church which has, however, been largely restored after 
grievous mutilation. Seven miles from Wolverhamp- 
ton bring us to Whiteladies and Boscobel. Of course 
the identity of the existing Royal Oak with the tree 
which sheltered King Charles is questioned, although 
it has been authenticated by the protection successively 
of a brick wall and iron palisades since the year 1677 
The tree’s girth one foot from the ground in 1899 w as 
slightly over fourteen feet. An annuity of over £450 
was granted by the King at the Restoration to the sur- 
vivors and descendants of the Penderel family. At the 
present day there are fifteen recipients of the annuity, 
seven of whom trace their descent from the eldest son, 
William Penderel. It is curious that the singularly 
interesting chapter dealing with this unique historical 
episode should be disfigured by such sentences as : “ Sir 
William | , Dugdale the celebrated Warwickshire anti- 
quarian ’’ and “‘ a stone table was removed and stood 
up against the side of the house’’. The numerous 
ancient castles of Staffordshire are in ruins excepting 
Caverswall, which has been restored. They ceased to 
be much lived in after the year 1450. Mary Queen of 


They date from. 


Scots complained that Chartley and Tutbury were 
draughty and ill furnished, and they gradually sank 
into the condition of gaols and farm buildings. It is 
not possible here to refer to them in detail, but special 
mention must be made of Chartley and its wild cattle. 
Until 1894 the castle and park had remained for many 
centuries in the possession of the noble house of Ferrers. 
The cattle, a pure white breed with dark ears and 
muzzles and with an ancestry referable apparently to the 
time of the Danish invasions, were enclosed in the great 
park of primeval forest land about the year 1225. The 
cows always refused to be milked and hid their young 
at birth. A beautiful photograph was taken in 1898 
of the herd, then consisting of a king and fifty-four 
others. A few years later was born a black heifer—the 
portent of evil—tuberculous disease reduced the number 
to eleven. The sale of the estate followed, and the 
remn&nt was purchased by the Duke of Bedford. As 
if their misfortunes had not been already sufficient, the 
train carrying them to Woburn Abbey caught fire and 
three of the pocy things were burnt to death. We 
wonder if any yet survive. 


SEVEN CENTURIES IN THE CHAIR. 


By Arthu 
London: Lane. 21s. net. 


‘The Speakers of the House of Commons.” 
Irwin Dasent. 


HIS book is abominably heavy, not as to its 
contents, but as to its bulk and specific gravity. 

It is one of those books that you cannot possibly hold in 
your hands for more than ten minutes, but require a 
reading-desk or prop of some kind—a physical objection 
which authors and publishers too often overlook. As to 
the contents, it is a mine of antiquarian research, which 
stretches from Peter de Montfort in the reign of 
Henry III. to Mr. J. W. Lowther. Seven centuries are 
a wide field for the most industrious chronicler to cover : 
and we agree with the general opinion that Mr. Dasent 
has attempted too much, for the general reader, if not 
for himself. But probably Mr. Dasent, who is a born 
antiquary, and knows every old house in London, its 
history and inhabitants, did not write for the general 
reader, but for a select class of students. On this 
assumption we take off our hat to Mr. Dasent, whose 
learning is prodigious, and whose accuracy, so far as we 
have been able to test it, is unassailable. But as life is 
short, we must be forgiven for imitating Racine’s judge, 
who stopped an advocate opening at the birth of the 
world, by saying, ‘‘ Let us pass to the deluge’”’ 
Let us pass the first four centuries and come 
to the seventeenth, when we find two famous 
Speakers, Mr. Lenthall and Sir Edward Seymour, the 
latter of whom lives by his answer to William the 
Third’s question whether he was not of the Duke of 
Somerset's family, ‘‘ No, Sire, he is of mine’’. In the 
eighteenth century there was one really great Speaker, 
Arthur Onslow, the third of that name who filled the 
Chair. Speaker Onslow sat in the Chair for thirty-three 
years, from 1727 to 1760, the whole reign of George II., 
and was succeeded by Sir John Cust, emphatically a 
weak Speaker, whose Chair is preserved at Belton. 
After him came Sir Fletcher Norton, created Lord 
Grantley, a bullying, dishonest ruffian, and the ancestor 
of the beautiful Mrs. Norton’s husband, also a ruffian. 
Cornwall (who drank porter in the Chair), Addington, 
Mitford, Abbot, were nowise remarkable, except that 
the last (Lord Colchester) left an interesting diary of 
the first years of the nineteenth century, and gave the 
casting vote against Henry Dundas (Lord Melville), 
after sitting for ten minutes in an agony of indecision. 
Manners Sutton (Lord Canterbury) sat in the Chair for 
seventeen years, from 1817 to 1835, when he was 
defeated by the Liberal candidate, Mr. Abercrombie, 
who only sat for four years, having been a failure as 
Speaker. Shaw Lefevre was a great Speaker, and sat 


for eighteen years, from 1839 to 1857, when he was 
succeeded by Denison, who sat for fourteen years. Shaw 
Lefevre was once asked at his own breakfast-table who 
had made the best speech in the House of Commons, and 
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answered, Daniel Whittle Harvey! Speaker Brand 
was the first to encounter the tidal wave of Irish obstruc- 
tion, and from that day the period of the Speaker’s rule 
has not exceeded ten years. Of course, the physical 
and mental strain is ten times greater than it was in the 
old days, when business was carried on in the spirit of 
gentlemen. Speaker Brand was short in stature, but 
that was not seen in the Chair, and he had a mellow 
voice and a dignified manner. He was a fine specimen 
of the Whig country gentleman, and, we may be sure, 
was glad enough to escape from Mr. Biggar to the House 
of Lords. Mr. Dasent is a clerk in the House of Commons, 
which, of course, prevents him from saying more than a 


few conventional words about the last four occupants of, 


the Chair. This was inevitable, especially as Lords 
Peel and Selby are alive. Judging by the photographed 
portraits which illustrate this volume so pleasingly, Mr. 
Peel was the first to break a tradition of centuries that 
the Speaker should be clean-shaven. Speaker Peel 
wore a beard with a shaven upper lip, a hirsute arrange- 
ment that used to be called the ‘‘ Newgate fringe’’, 
while Mr. Lowther, in the spirit of modern Toryism, 
went one better, and wears beard and moustache. The 
tradition arose from the days when everybody wore a 
wig and shaved, and there can be no question but that 
the clean-shaven face looks better in the frame of a full- 
bottomed wig than the bearded pard. We believe that 
when Mr. Arthur Peel was told that he would be put in 
nomination for the Chair (on Goschen’s refusal), it was 
also hinted that he ought to put himself in the hands of 
a barber. There were, however, unsuspected depths in 
Mr. Peel’s character, which subsequent events revealed, 
and we hazard the assertion that the hint was not 
repeated. Arthur Wellesley Peel is a son of Sir Robert 
Peel, the Prime Minister, and he inherited the magnifi- 
cent family voice (as did that erratic politician, the second 
Sir Robert), and a high-bred haughtiness of manner 
before which Irish rowdies and pushing politicians stood 
abashed. He had a hasty temper, of which he was con- 
scious, and for which, with true nobility of nature, he 
was ever ready to make amends. A young member of 
Parliament was made the victim of a practical joke by a 
colleague, who handed him a note asking him to speak, 
with the forged signature ‘‘ A. W. Peel’’. Surprised 
at not being called when he rose, the young member 
complained to the Speaker on the steps of the Chair, 
and showed the note. Mr. Peel was furious, and 
threatened to bring the conduct of the two members 
before the House. When, however, he reflected subse- 
quently that the victim, at all events, was not to blame, 
he never ceased to show that member the utmost 
courtesy and consideration, though he never forgave the 
perpetrator of the joke. Speaker Peel presided over the 
most stormy and disagreeable periods in the history of 
the House of Commons. Obstruction and rowdyism 
reached their most unpleasant height during the years 
from 1885 to 1892, when the Bradlaugh episode and 
Mr. Balfour’s Irish Crimes Act were on the carpet. The 
House would have sunk into vulgar anarchy, and become 
utterly discredited, under a less firm or less impartial 
Speaker. As a proof of his impartiality and majestic 
reserve, it may be mentioned that nobody knew whether 
Mr. Peel was a Liberal Unionist or a Home Ruler. If 
one of his constituents dared to ask him, the Speaker 
waived him aside with a regal rebuke. Altogether, Mr. 
Peel was in our opinion the greatest Speaker that ever 
satinthe Chair. The only suspicion of partisanship that 
ever attached to anything he did was his resignation just 
before the Liberals went out in 1895, which enabled the 
Liberals to beat Sir Matthew Ridley with Mr. Gully. It 
was Mr. Labouchere who sprang Mr. Gully on the party 
as a candidate for the Chair. It cannot be said that 
Mr. Gully was a strong or very successful Speaker. He 
had quiet times in the Chair compared with those of his 
predecessor ; but when difficulties did arise, he conveyed 
no impression of firmness or tact. The time has not 
arrived when the present Speaker can be criticised with 
the freedom of history. We only wish that he would 
keep his strong sense of humour a little more under 
control, for though men laugh at the time they remember 
afterwards that gravity is as becoming in the Chair as on 


the Bench. Mr. Dasent has traced the evolution of the 
non-partisan Speaker through the course of centuries. 
The Parliament Bill, if it becomes an Act, will place new 
and odious duties on the Speaker, which will test his 
impartiality to the utmost. With the new class of paid 
members, we confess that there is.none of our cherished 
institutions for which we fear more acutely than for the 
Chair. 


MANY MINDS ON MANY FAITHS. 


“Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics.” Edited by 
James Hastings. Vol. III. ‘‘ Burial—Confessions.”’ 
Edinburgh : Clark. 1910. 28s. net. 


SMe crucial point for Christian students is reached 

by this great undertaking in the present volume. 
Such titles as ‘‘ Christianity ’’’, ‘‘ Church ’’, ‘‘ Com- 
munion with the Deity’ promise articles which must 
excite either disappointment or satisfaction. We are 
glad to say that these great topics are worthily treated. 
Dr. Garvie, Principal of New College, Hampstead, the 
chief Congregationalist Seminary, has undertaken the 
subject of Christianity in an admirable spirit, and our 
only criticism of his method is that he treats with 
excessive completeness phases of modern con- 
troversy which will be forgotten long before this 
encyclopedia has found its successor. He makes no 
surrenders or apologies ; our own position could not be 
better stated than in his words: ‘* Nevertheless the 
Christian Church faces the future without fear, for it 
knows Whom it has believed’’. There are, of course, 
serious differences from the way in which an English 
Churchman would present his faith, but Dr. Garvie 
deserves our gratitude for showing how consistent and 
convincing the Christian position is, and how wide the 
common ground held by all who accept it. Only two 
Churches, as such, are allowed to state their own 
doctrine, the Anglican and the Roman. The former is 
represented by Dr. Darwell Stone, who is probably the 
most learned and whole-hearted representative to-day 
of the teaching of Pusey and Liddon. Very briefly and 
clearly he expounds the position. The SaturDAy 
Review can hardly quarrel with the selection of the 
High Church school as best representing the Anglican 
position; but in an encyclopedia which frankly looks 
upon our Church from outside, and whose scale is so 
large that we have a right to expect from it com- 
pleteness, there should have been.a recognition of the 
fact that there are more schools of thought than one 
among us, and that every one of them has some- 
thing to say for itself. And there seems a certain 
arrogance in an editor, himself a minister of a Presby- 
terian dénomination, who selects one type of English 
Churchmanship as characteristic of our whole society. 
But this does not lessen the value of Dr. Stone’s article, 
which is admirably supplemented by another, devout 
and persuasive, on the Christian idea of ‘‘ Communion 
with Deity ’’, in which he has been helped by Mr. D. C. 
Simpson, one of the most learned of the younger Oxford 
theologians. The Roman case is presented by the 
distinguished Jesuit Father Thurston with ability and 
charity. 

The Protestant religious bodies, though ample in- 
formation is given about them under various heads, do 
not appear to be regarded as having each its specific 
theological position. The tone has been set in Ger- 
many, where the current doctrine is that the Reformas 
tion was an emancipation from dogma. Dr. Harnack 
of Berlin, the most influential of the school, expressly, 
teaches that from the Reformation onwards there is, in 
the true sense, no history of dogma. The rebels of the 
sixteenth century, he holds, were rebels indeed ; their 
aim was freedom of thought, and certainly the liberty 
now enjoyed, in Germany and elsewhere, is ample. 
When Berlin professors visit England they make them- 
selves at home in company where Neander would have 
felt very uncomfortable. But it is difficult to reconcile 
this freedom with the principles of the Reformers, whose 
massive confessions of faith, duly described in this 
volume, were deliberately intended to tie the hands of 
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future generations, and have on the whole been success- 
ful, at any rate in causing inconvenience to the suc- 
cessors of the dogmatists. 

Certain articles, treating of religious ideas, are 
curiously composite. That on ‘‘ Communion with 
Deity ’’ has no less than twelve authors, each dealing 
with a religion which he has specially studied, while a 
general introduction to the subject is given by Dr. 
Séderblom, a Lutheran Canon of Upsala, who deals 
reverently and thoughtfully with the mystical element 
common to all serious religions. The articles on such 
communion in specific religions are clear and helpful, 
and not least that which deals with the Christian con- 
ception, which we have already mentioned. Yet we 
cannot escape a certain sense of humiliation at seeing 
Christianity alphabetically sandwiched between the reli- 
gions of China and Egypt. It involves an apparent 
assumption not only that the ‘‘ anima naturaliter 
Christiana’? has certain intuitions of truth valid 
wherever perceived, but that the developed religions are 
on a parity. The method of the encyclopedia allows 
no escape from such juxtaposition, but in justice it must 
be said that only a few of the writers take up this tone 
of superiority. The article on the Greek and Roman 
ideas of ‘‘ Communion with Deity ’’, written by Pro- 
fessor Duff of Newcastle, is admirable; indeed, the 
classical articles which have as yet appeared have all 
been of high merit. ‘‘ Cwsarism’’, the title chosen to 
describe the worship of the Roman Emperors, is an 
instructive study by Dr. Iverach, who shows that till 
about the year 200 A.D. it was a real religion among the 
provincials, but afterwards was only maintained as an 
official observance. Of remoter religions, that of the 
ancient Canaanites, concerning which almost all that is 
known, apart from Old Testament allusions, is of recent 
discovery, is fully described by the American Professor 
Paton. China, under its own name, has very slight 
treatment; doubtless in the next volume we shall be 
amply instructed about Confucius and his system. 
Hinduism has no great space, the only really important 
article being that on ‘‘ Caste ’’, which is full of informa- 
tion, though the nature of the subject seems to make 
it impossible for us to gain a clear-cut impression of the 
caste system as a whole. But the Buddhist regions 
of Burma and Ceylon appear in this volume, the former 
fully treated by Sir R. C. Temple and Sir J. G. Scott, 
the latter quite briefly by Professor Rhys Davids. 

Some of the more miscellaneous articles are of import- 
ance. No less than eighty pages are devoted to 
‘*Charms and Amulets’’, and folklore of other kinds, 
notably that of Christmas by Professor Lake of Leyden, 
has its due place. The calendars of the world are dis- 
cussed at length by specialists, often with mathematical 
disquisitions that few readers will follow. It‘is a pity 
that the Roman calendar is not set out in full. Those 
who are untrained in classical studies will find it diffi- 
cult to understand Ides and Nones without this help, 
which is afforded in regard to calendars of less general 
interest, such as the Mexican and the Japanese. The 
variations of the Christian calendar are excellently 
traced by Canon Carleton of S. Patrick’s, Dublin. 
There are some excellent philosophical articles, especi- 
ally that on the Cambridge Platonists by Professor J. 
A. Stewart; but the Scottish training of many of the 
writers has led to the introduction of a good deal of 
gritty logic and psychology that has little to do with 
either religion or ethics. |‘! Christian Science ” has 
wisely been entrusted to a believer, Miss C. L. Ramsay, 
who frankly confesses that the new creed is a dualism; 
an admission which is difficult to reconcile with its claim 
to be Christian. We must end with two serious criti- 
cisms. Such moral problems as are involved in ‘‘ Com- 
merce ’’ and ‘‘ Competition ’’ are very slightly treated. 
In fact, in spite of their ethical interest, such topics have 
evidently been denied the space needed to do them 
justice, and the writers have not been allowed a fair 
chance. On the other hand, savage and disgusting 
customs are treated in two articles at a length and with 
a particularity that would hardly be allowed even in the 
Journal of the Folklore Society. It is most unfortunate 
that in a work which appeals to the general reader there 


should be this lingering over minutiz of nastiness. 
However, if a page or two be cut out and a few pasted 
together, a wealth of curious and important information 
not hitherto easily accessible will remain, interspersed. 
with articles which often move on a very high level of 
thought and feeling. 


THE COINS OF ANCIENT PHOENICIA. 


“ British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins: Phoenicia.’ 
By G. F. Hill M.A. Printed by the Trustees. 
1911. 30s. 


Shae: is an interesting volume of the great British 

Museum catalogue : but it is not the artistic beauty 
of the coins described in it which will attract the student, 
for the Phoenician series, though it began early and 
ended late, is most extraordinarily deficient in pieces 
which are pleasant to the eye. The earlier issues are 
contemporary with the finest work of the Hellenic coin- 
engravers, but (as might perhaps have been expected) 
they show no signs of any influence from the West, and 
are severely Oriental and hieratic in style and design. 
The majority of the fifth and fourth century money bears 
designs that recall Persian sculptures of the Behistun 
or Susa sort—stiff kings with high tiaras, angular gar- 
ments and disproportionately short legs, riding in 
chariots, slaying lions, or drawing the bow. Occasion- 
ally we have instead grotesque Phoenician deities, Baal- 
Melkarth riding over the waves on a sea-horse, Dagon 
(if so we may be still allowed to call him) with his tri- 
dent and long fish-tail, or Astarte. It is hard to restrain 
a smile on looking at some of these strange pieces : the 
Melkarth overcoming a lion in plate xlv. Nos. 3-4 is 
quite ludicrous. The artist is so set on emphasising the 
strength of the god and the helplessness of the beast, 
that he has made the lion about the size of a large tom- 
cat. Melkarth swinging the poor little creature by the 
tail and belabouring it with a short club looks like a 
case which should be recommended at once to the atten- 
tion of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

The whole Phoenician series adheres to perfect Orien- 
talism from its beginning down to the conquest 
by Alexander the Great. Very different was the course 
of things in the neighbouring Cyprus and Cilicia, where 
Greek art carried the day in the late fifth century, so 
that the issues of Phoenician colonies and Persian 
satraps alike during the three following generations 
display Oriental subjects treated by excellent Hellenic 
engravers. The kings, gods and governors on the 
money of Datames or Mazaeus, or the Tarsiot city coin- 
age, are as free, graceful and dignified as their con- 
temporaries at Tyre and Sidon are stiff and ugly. But 
Cyprus and Cilicia were full of Greek colonies from an 
early day, while Phoenicia had succeeded in excluding 
the stranger from settling, and with him had excluded 
his art. The coins of the same great Satrap Mazaeus 
struck at Tarsus and at Sidon in the same year look 
at the first glance not only as if they belonged to two 
regions a thousand miles from each other, but as if a 
century or two had divided their issue. The conquest 
of Syria by Alexander the Great swept away every 
trace of Orientalism in the Phoenician issues in a very 
few years, and from 330 B.c. onwards the money of this 
region only differs from that of other parts of the Hel- 
lenised East by showing occasional inscription in Semitic 
script, and by the local character of the deities repre- 
sented upon it. But during the century which followed 
Alexander, while art was still tolerable, the issues of 
the kings of the houses of Seleucus and Ptolemy which 
were struck at the Phoenician mints formed a mere part 
of the general currency of their great kingdoms, and 
bear types common to themselves and many other re- 
gions ruled by these houses. Hence neither Alexander’s 
own large and handsome staters nor those of the 
Diadochi are recorded in this volume. They are, 


or will be, found in those catalogues of the 
British Museum series which deal with the regal 
issues of the Hellenistic kingdoms. 


But when 
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the Seleucid power began to fail in the second 
century before Christ the Phoenician towns achieved 
first a partial and then a complete independence from 
the Syrian kings, and began once more to strike money 
in their own names and with their own types. These 
later autonomous issues, which (as Mr. Hill proves) 
seem to begin at Sidon and Aradus about B.c. 174, and 
at Tyre about B.c. 125, comprise a long series of large 
flat tetradrachms which are at once among the com- 
monest and the most commonplace of all ancient silver 
coins. Their art is poor from the first, and grows 
steadily worse: it is hard to say whether the head of 
Tyche on the Aradian pieces or that of Herakles-Mel- 
karth on the Tyrian is the more unsatisfactory—the 
blunt features, carelessly-rendered hair and _badly- 
managed relief are as bad in the one as in the other 
series. If we place the Aradian tetradrachms a step 
lower than the Tyrian, it is only because the standing 
Victory which forms the reverse type of the former is 
capable of more degradation and becomes more un- 
sightly than the eagle of the latter. A badly-drawn 
eagle is less distressing to the eye than a badly-drawn 
female figure. The British Museum possesses some 
120 of these Aradian coins—a pair of trays which make 
the collector of artistic sensibility shudder as he looks 
through them—but of the almost equally detestable 
Tyrian series there are over 200. Why the Tyrian 
issues stop short in B.c. 7o and the Aradian not till 
B.C. 45 it is hard to make out. We should have ex- 
pected that Pompey’s annexation of Syria to the Roman 
domain would have been equally fatal to the autonomous 
silver issues of each city ; but though those of Tyre stop 
short in his time, the Aradian series goes on to the 
time of Pharsalia, and only breaks off in the midst of 
the troubles of the great Civil War of Caesar and the 
Optimates. Still more puzzling is it to make out any 
historical reason for the corresponding series of autono- 
mous silver at Sidon being trifling in amount (there 
are only eleven pieces in the Museum catalogue), and 
vet enduring till after Casar’s murder : it survived not 
only Philippi but Actium; the last dated piece belongs 
to the year B.C. 31-30. 

There is only one coin which gives real pleasure to 
the eye in the whole of the forty-five magnificent photo- 
graphic plates in this volume. This is an almost unique 
tetradrachm of Marathus, which city produced a short- 
lived autonomous coinage somewhere about the year 
B.C. 227, when all its neighbours had been for some 
time striking regal coins of Seleucid or Ptolemaic 
type and were about to continue to do so for another 
fifty vears: for (as we have noted above) Sidon and 
Aradus did not commence to coin in their own names 
till 174. What political crisis produced this 
handsome non-regal piece it is impossible to guess; 
but it is a very good coin for its date, and 
the reverse type of the young eponymous hero 
Marathus seated on a pile of shields and_ hold- 
ing an aplustre is vigorous and graceful. The 
drachm attributed to this same town by MM. Babelon 
and Rouvier whom Mr. Hill follows looks to us move 
like a coin of Side whose mint-mark of the pomegranate 
has got astray. The doubiful monogram on whose 
authority it is given to Marathus is not convincing. 

The main interest of the whole Phoenician coinage is 
not, it is easy to see, its artistic merit, but its series of 
presentations of local deities, extending from the rigid 
and archaic Oriental figures of the fifth century issues, 
down to the equally ill-designed coinage of the Middle 
Roman Empire. All manner of curious adaptations of 
Phoenician religious legends to Greek treatment and 
of transplantations of Greek legends to Phoenician soil 
may be traced. One of the strangest is the story of 
the two ‘‘ Ambrosial Rocks ’’, which according to the 
Tyrians floated in the sea till sacrifice was offered to 
them, when they anchored themselves and formed the 
foundation for the island-city of Tyre. They appear on 
several coins with their name AMBPOXIE IIETPE as 
two twin oviform (or betylic) stoges with an olive tree 
between them. On other pieces Melkarth is represented 
offering sacrifice before them for the purpose no doubt 
of fixing them in their permanent position. Cadmus 


and Harmonia, Europa, and Dido also appear on Tyrian 
coins in Greek guise. On one (Plate xxxv. No. 1) of 
very late Roman date Cadmus appears instructing the 
Greeks in the use of the alphabet : he is demonstrating 
with a papyrus-roll to three figures who are duly labelled 
EAAHNES, lest the meaning of the subject should fail 
to be apparent. This is perhaps the most quaint type 
of a long and interesting but most inartistic series. 


NOVELS. 


“The Last Galley.” By Arthur Conan Doyle. London; 
Smith, Elder. 1911. 6s. 


‘* The first half of these ‘ Impressions and Tales’’’, 
the author tells us, ‘‘ is made up of a series of pictures 
of the past which may be regarded as trial flights 
towards a larger ideal which I have long had in my 
mind ’’. These ‘‘ Impressions ’’ are to be regarded as 
experiments in the exploitation of a region between 
actual story and actual history which the author con- 
siders has never been adequately developed. It is not 
easy to discover in what particulars Sir Arthur’s treat- 
ment of history differs from that to which novelists have 
accustomed us. He has chosen certain crises, striking 
or suggestive, and has tried to hold us rather by the 
fascination of the actual facts of history than by the 
fictitious doings of real, or of unreal characters. The 
method is commendable, but can it be called new? Mr. 
Kipling has already made it familiar in more than one 
volume. Sir Arthur cannot attempt Mr. Kipling’s vivid 
touch, nor his eager sense of actuality ; he is content to 
leave an impression of having looked up the authorities, 
and his scene is carefully constructed from the details he 
has acquired. He scarcely attempts an atmosphere, of 
which Mr. Kipling is so lavish, and his drawing of char- 
acter is almost wholly conventional. It is curious that 
though both men use the same method, with apparently 
the same intention, the one leaves us with a sense, per- 
haps not always accurate, of having lived in the period, 
while the other, determined to teach us history, leaves 
with us only the remembrance of a scene. But though 
these impressions are neither illuminating nor impres- 
sive, one is grateful for the recognition of the romancer’s 
responsibility to treat history more seriously than is his 
habit. It is difficult to estimate the mischief done to 
the young mind by historical romances which overpower 
the facts of history with imaginary characters, and a 
false and often ineradicable impression, not only of fact, 
but of the manners and character of the time. One 
would like to see authors forbidden to attempt the vivi- 
section of history without a licence. Sir Arthur’s work 
can mislead no one, and may lead some to a more ex- 
tended study. The second half of the beok is occupied by 
stories in the accepted Conan Doyle manner. It is quite at 
its best in a tale of prize-fighting, which could scarcely 
have been done better; but is very much at fault when 
it touches the supernatural or supernormal. The 
mysteries which lie within the author’s compass are 
those which can be referred to Mr. Sherlock Holmes. 


“The White Peacock.” By D. H. Lawrence. London: 


Heinemann. 1911. 6s. 

The merely average writer, with half a dozen 
mediocre novels to his credit, can show that he 
has learnt to make his thoughts flow in a care- 
fully regulated stream from one given point to 
another. The result may, or may not, be a tolerable 
imitation of nature, but it will probably be called a read- 
able book if the writer has learnt certain tricks of his 
craft. Men make canals, and nature can only make 
rivers, and canals are infinitely more convenient for 
navigation. It must be confessed that Mr. Lawrence's 
thoughts flow after the manner of a river, rapid from its 
source which is in the mountains, taking its course to 
the sea with windings which must be a scandal to the 
trained engineer. Most novels, on the other hand, are 
on the canal pattern ; chapter headings stand at regular 
intervals like poplars planted along the bank, and each 
tells us that we have got so much the nearer to the 
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desired end. Mr. Lawrence has shown no such con- 
sideration for the reader who always likes to know 
exactly where he is, but has left his tale and its 
characters to explain themselves. Incident and 
dialogue are recorded as in a diary which is for 
no stranger’s eye. The book contains characters 
and events which do not seem to aid the progress of 
the plot, but, even when certain rough and seemingly 
hurried notes on the lives of a few men and women 
annoy from their seeming lacking of reason, force and 
power are never absent. A mirror has been held up 
to nature, and more has been reflected in it than could 
. be conveniently crowded into a conventional novel. In 
‘** The White Peacock ’’ the rough tone of the remoter 
country places has been caught, and, in his bucolic 
passages, the author seems almost to rival the skill of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy. The chapter which tells how they 
cut the corn in a Derbyshire harvest-field and how they 
drove out and hunted the rabbits is worth many volumes 
of an ordinary man’s correct writing. Dominating the 
whole story is the magnificent creature, George, aspiring 
from the soil he rules to the stars which he can never 
reach. His rise from a happy animalism to the posses- 
sion of a soul, and his final fall to the lowest depths of 
conscious degradation, form the central ideas of the tale, 
but there are lesser characters who can interest us almost 
as much. Lettie and Emily are splendidly contrasted 
types of women: the one constant and submissive, the 
other wayward and proud; the one praying for love, 
the other exacting it as her due. The whole book is 
a wonderful portrait gallery, and not the worst of its 
figures is that of the teller of the story, the man who 
saw everything that concerned others and eventually 
forgot himself. 


“The Dweller on the Threshold.” 
London: Methuen. 1911. 6s. 
“* A little science ’’, as Mr. Hichens quotes, ‘‘ sends 
man far away from God; a great deal of science 
brings man back to God.’’ We do not feel convinced, 
on the strength of this book alone, that the author’s re- 
searches in psychology have penetrated very far, but 
we believe his intention in writing this story to have 
been the product not only of the intellect. The principal 
actor is himself a man of God; so indeed is the deuter- 
agonist ; but each is so rather in his calling than by any 
spiritual claim. It is this fact which makes Mr. 
Hichens’ determination to use clerical puppets seem to 
us gratuitous ; unless indeed he distrusts his public so 
far as to think them more likely to credit his fiction pro- 
vided the figures are cut from the ‘‘ cloth ’’. The story 
is this. Marcus Harding is a popular and successful 
preacher, and rector of a fashionable West End church; 
when the story opens he is at the zenith of his fame. 
His most ardent disciple is his curate, Henry Chiches- 
ter. Outwardly the characters of the two men are as 
diverse as possible; Marcus Harding a large, healthy, 
strong-willed and dominant man, accustomed to being 
sure of getting his way; the curate a mild and anzwmic 
fellow of a malleable temperament. A bystander who 
happens to be a student of psychical science encounters 
the two parsons under circumstances which excite his 
curiosity ; and this man, one Eustace Malling, encour- 
aged by his tutor, Professor Stepton, pursues his 
investigations of the reason why Marcus Harding 
suddenly appears to be losing his grip. The once pros- 
perous man seems ill, the popular preacher breaks down 
in his sermons: simultaneously the weak curate 
Chichester begins to improve. Here, of course, 
prompted by the continuous psychical phraseology, 
the reader suspects what Mr. Hichens is up to. 
We notice that several readers have complained 
that it is all too thin—that Mr. Hichens keeps us 
in a false suspense, and leaves us tilting at the wind- 
mill of an anticlimax. We may justifiably complain that 


By Robert Hichens. 


the story peters out with the death of the Rev. Marcus 
Harding ; but at the same time we do not know what 
would have been gained by allowing him to live. 
Nothing, perhaps, but this—that we could have con- 
tinued to enjoy for another hundred pages the delicate 
art which Mr. Hichens employs to adorn his tale, and 


which serves him to conceal effectively any short- 
comings in the structure of his story. Nobody else 
could have carried us through so neatly. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Amazing Duchess.’ By Charles E. Pearce. 2 vols. London: 
Stanley Paul. 1911. 

Instead of ‘‘The Amazing Duchess’? which suggests 
‘‘The Amazing Marriage’’, the title of one of Meredith’s 
novels, Mr. Pearce might well have given his book also the 
latter title. It relates the ‘‘ Romantic History of Elizabeth 
Chudleigh, Maid of Honour, the Hon. Mrs. Hervey, Duchess 
of Kingston and Countess of Bristol’’, and this lady of so 
many appellations lives in history, or in historical gossip, 
by her ‘‘amazing marriage ’’ with the Duke of Kingston. 
To be quite correct indeed she should be described as alias 
the Duchess of Kingston, as her famous marriage ceremony 
with the Duke was in the end decided by the House of Lords 
not to have created a valid marriage, as a previous marriage 
with Mr. Hervey, afterwards Earl of Bristol, was good 
and still subsisted. The lady had therefore committed 
bigamy. The year was 1776 and the law allowed branding 
in the hand as an incident of the sentence; but it also 
allowed benefit of clergy to be pleaded. This was done, 
and the sentence then as pronounced by the Lord High 
Steward was: ‘‘I am therefore now to tell you that if you 
should ever be guilty of a similar offence, or of any crime 
amounting to felony, no such claim can be again allowed, 
but that you will thereby incur a capital punishment. I am 
further to inform you that the favour and laxity which the 
law has allowed to persons of your rank and condition is, 
that you are discharged on paying the fees and are no longer 
a prisoner’. Lord Bristol wanted a divorce, but he and 
the Countess had by collusion obtained a decree of nullity in 
the Ecclesiastical Court years ago, when the Countess wanted 
to marry the Duke and the Count had projects of his own. 
But 2s these Courts had decreed nullity, how was he to get 
adivoree? This was one of the Chinese puzzles in everything 
connected with the Duchess of Kingston’s case, which most 
law students see figuring often in text-books and look at 
askance. Lord Bristol dropped the matter and Elizabeth 
Chudleigh died Countess of Bristol. She has a more vivid 
existence in the correspondence, diaries and other literature 
of the eighteenth century ; and she was a wicked adventuress 
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to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on his life 
or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, 
this abatement (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s 
income) is an important advantage to Life tolicyholders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with | Forms and 
or Agents. 


APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED. . 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Marager. 
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or a wronged woman according to the social or political 
circles that judged her. Mr. Pearce takes the sympathetic 
line, as writers of all the many books of this kind must do: 
and sees to it that nothing of interest good or bad is untold ; 
and he tells everything in good narrative style. As Beatrix 
Esmond and the Baroness Bernstein Elizabeth Chudleigh 
is to be traced in Thackeray. Probably also as Becky Sharp ; 
for Elizabeth Chudleigh is one of those incarnations of the 
eternal feminine in which a Thackeray, a Browning, or a 
Meredith delights for complex diversity of intellect and tem- 
perament, and not for correctness of moral principle or 
conduct. 


‘‘D'Orsay; or, The Complete Dandy.” By W. Teignmouth Shore. 
London: Long. 1911. 10s. 6d. 

There is cynicism in the writing of biographies for the 
twentieth century reader. Biographers used to take their 
subjects from important figures in State or Church, litera- 
ture or art, whose works lived after them. They were 
serious; now they choose worthless, and frivolous, and 
trumpery subjects and compete with current fiction instead 
of history... They write contemptuously and ironically of 
their subjects; but at the same time we are to understand 
that one man is just as well worth writing and reading about 
as another, provided he is amusing. D’Orsay is good for 
this kind of biography ; and Mr. Shore has used him deftly ; 
though his irony is not of the subtler kind of the masters 
who have handled the serio-comic figure of the dandy or the 
impostor and adventurer, or the repulsive figure of the 
criminal. The ironic pose is difficult, and it has often 
betrayed Mr. Shore into bad taste, and affectations, and 
vulgarities of expression ; though on the whole he treats the 
main topic of the relations of D’Orsay and the Blessington 
family with sufficient delicacy. So much was written about 
them by their famous contemporaries who met at Gore 
House and in S. James’ Square that most things in the 
book are well known to those who are familiar with the period 
of Byron, and Disraeli, and Landor, Carlyle, Lytton, 
Thackeray and Dickens. Mr. Shore arranges and retells 
the story lightly and pleasantly for the reader in search of 
amusement, who probably will not trouble himself with the 
comparatively serious question why D’Orsay was so im- 
portant. an early Victorian. D’Orsay sought nothing but 
‘* futile successes ’’ as a Frenchman put it ; and yet to Carlyle 
and Disraeli alike, not to mention Mrs. Carlyle, he was much 
more than a ‘‘curled darling of society’’ and man of 
pleasure. To them, philosophically, he was doubtless the 
embodiment of the show side, the ‘“‘ lust of the eye and the 
pride of life’’ which governs the crowd more than reason or 
the ‘‘ eternal verities’’. Mr. Shore should have been serious 
where he is ironical. He really sees the importance of the 
higher dandyism but is afraid of being taken in earnest. 


The Danger Zone of Europe,” By H. Charles Woods. London : 


Unwin. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Woods travelled in all the countries of the Balkan 
Peninsula, and has visited Crete. He has spoken with 
people of the country and taken a number of photographs; 
also he seems to have read up his subject with care, and 
written with a sincere endeavour to be correct, and to present 
his information in an orderly and useful manner. But 
the book is of no value or importance. It is presentable, and 
it is not slovenly; but anyone could write as good a book 
with the help of Murray, the files of the ‘‘ Weekly Times ’’, 
and some cabinet photographs. The interviews with various 
important people are about as interesting as interviews 
usually are with unimportant people whom you have never 
met before and will never meet again.’ In fact, Mr. Woods 
has been at great trouble to little purpose. His ‘‘ two ex- 
tended tours ”’ 
‘himself may personally have derived from them—nothing 
more. 


“From Paris.’ February. 

This is a characteristic number, comprising an elaborately 
simple little ‘‘ Sonnet Watteau ’’ by Jean Richepin, a richly 
illustrated article on the Carnival and the Theatre, and an 
appreciation of the work of Henry Caro-Delvaille, that most 
Parisian of portrait painters, for all his classical sympathies. 
A rather slight notice of the genre painters of the eighteenth 
century completes the volume, containing some delightful 
anecdotes of Madame du Deffand. 


‘‘Baedeker” is the Bovril of the guide-book sort. Here 
we have the essence of fact boiled down and down and ex- 
tracted by some quite wondrous method of pressure. In the 
new volume in this series, Baedeker’s ‘‘ Mediterranean ”’ 
(Leipsic: Karl Baedeker. 1911), Madeira, the Canary 
Islands, the Coast of Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Sicily, Naples, 
and indeed all the considerable towns and ports on the 
Mediterranean, are included. It is compression compressed. 


were worth just the pleasure and profit he . 


Baedeker must not be likened to literature; no absolutely 
efficient guide is literature; the union between the two is 
not possible. Baedeker is a place-table, and often a time- 
table ; it is all fact and figure; and there is no guide pure 
and simple—or pure and complex—to touch it. The new 
Baedeker is upto the old standard, and in advance of the 
old standard. What will Baedeker be like in 2011? 


The ‘Church Quarterly” contains, as in duty bound, an 
article on the history of the English Bible, and the editor 
has been fortunate in securing the services of Canon 
Beeching ; the result is an excellent piece of work, and those 
who read it will be able to examine the Bible exhibition at 
the British Museum intelligently, instead of concentrating 
their attention upon the ‘ bugge’’ Bible, the ‘‘ vinegar’’ 
Bible, and such-like freaks. Of the other articles perhaps 
the most interesting is that on ‘‘ The Revolt of the Curés, 
1789.’’ The author has brought to light a large amount 
of information on the state of the French Church in the years 
before 1793, the enormous wealth and indifferent character 
of the higher clergy, both secular and regular, and the im- 
passable barrier between them and the parish priests, mem 
of humble origin, but educated, intelligent, and devoted ; 
deeply sensible, too, of their servile position and by no means 
silent under their wrongs. Under the fanciful title ‘‘ Some 
Prison Literature’? Canon Vaughan writes pleasantly of 
various good men, from S. Paul to Bunyan, whose best 
literary work has been produced within the four walls of a 
prison. Everything that the Rev. W. C. Bishop writes on 
liturgical subjects is worthy of attention ; but his article on 
the Mozarabic Breviary will appeal to the specialist rather 
than to the general reader. We would rather at this par- 
ticular time he had told us about our own Coronation service. 
Dr. Burn gives us a delightful sketch of Cardinal Pole; and 
there is a description of the treasures in the Ludwig Mond 
art collection which makes us hope we shall live to see them 
placed in our National Gallery. The shorter notices are 
good, and the whole number is up to the usual standard, 
though not above it. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 594 and 596. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 
ANTED, COLOURED PRINTS, published by 


this Society. Also Lists of Members, Reports of Council, and other papers 


relative thereto. 
** Arundell,” 34 Cecil Road, Muswell Hill, N. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—Scuo.tarsuip Exam- 


INATION on June 7th, Sth, and gth. For particulars, apply to The * 


Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, MAY 30 and 31, and JUNE 1. One of £87; five 

or more of £50; five or more of £30 (£2t for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Ex- 

hibition of £12, awarded to the boy who does best in examination. Council 

Nominations, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail 
to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars, apply to the Headmaster or Secretary. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
822 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Opposite Bonp Strest.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


““Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 
The ' Sans-Puis" Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 


Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 


A single shirt, cr other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders, 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands, 
“BREECHES cul.” 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Ls Ls & 
One Year ... eo 10 @ 
Half Year ... O16 wo oe 2 
Quarter Year ow OF 7 


Chezues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
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“Tis Devon, Glorious Devon” 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


CANDY & C° 


London Showroom : 
87, Newman Street, Ww. 


Works: Heathfield, Devon. 
Liverpool S. gy Whi 
Devon House, 19, itecha 
Huddersfield Showroom : 
5, Britannia Chambers, St. George's Square, 
Manchester Showroom : 
Scottish Life Building, 38, Deansgate, 


FIRST 


IN OFFICIAL TESTS 
CARRIED OUT BY 
HM. WORKS 


SMOKE ABATEMENT soc. 


a 


By Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


Writing by hand is inconvenient, slow, and in 
many cases productive of errors. 


Typewriting is executed in one-third of the 
time and is pleasant to read. 


Writers’ cramp is unknown to users of the 
Yost Typewriter. 


THE TYPEWRITER FOR 
BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


Full particulars on application. 


The YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 


Head Office: 
50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 


THE STOLZ 
ELECTROPHONE 
IN USE. 


In afl mental and physical ailments 
is strain. 
eff growing 


Stronger as the 

trouble gets worse, made to hear 

The tration ren- 


ear structure to perform its natural 
duties, eventually er. a tense 


which decoy beauty and gives an 


“PThe greatest proof of this ts to. watch 
two people with perfect hearing in con- 
versation and compare their facial ex- 

jon with those of a deaf person 
in conversation with a friend whose 
hearing is good. 


That is a Test. 


Mrs. Ernest Frank, Withington H. 
Chelford (who has graciously permitt: 
her name to be says that 
- = can she hear sounds with an 

hat has been ae deaf for twenty 
but = ear is helped con- 
siderably, e gets less tired and 
straine 

The instrument responsible for the 
removal of that strain is— 


THE STOLZ 
ELECTROPHONE. 


Based on the principle of sound trans- 
mission by means Electricity, the 
Stolz Electrophone may be descri 
as the magnifying telephone, and by its 
steady use the strained expression, so 
the the deaf, 

ually disappears, thus giving 
ft freshness —" youth in place of 
premature old ag 

Though small “end unobtrusive this 
telephone carries not merely the words 
of a single individual, but a/? sounds 
direct through the aural system to the 
receiving cells of the brain, thus in- 
suring perfect hearing without the 
inconvenience. 

he Stolz Electrophone is being con- 
stantly recommended family phy- 
sicians, aural specialists, &c., 
but the greatest recommendation of all 
is the fact that it is now used by 85,000 
people throughout the world, a fact 
attributable to its ability to improve 
the natural hearing. 


Every Stolz Blectrophone 
has to sell itself. 


Now Used by Nearly 
85,000 People. 


We shall be glad if you would 
submit our instrument to a test. 
This would be qui free of 
charge ; or. if you preferred it, 
ai5 ays’ trial 7, own home 
can be arrange In | 
case would there be any impor- 
tunity to purchase. Kindly 
address your to-— 


STOLZ ELESTROPEONE 


Co. (London), Ltd., 
HEAD OFFICE: 


Byron House, 85 Fleet St., 
E.c. 
West End Office: 199 Piceadilly, 


Glasgow : 90 Mitchell Street. 

Birmingham : 75 New Street. 

Hull: 39 Savile Street. 

Belfast : 17 Royal Avenue. 

Nottingham: 29 Market Street. 

Paris: 15 Rue de Trevise. 

Manchester: Parr’s Bank Bulld- 
ings, York Street. 

Leeds 12 Otley Road, Head- 

ing! 

Bristol : 5 St. Augustine's Parade. 

Sheffield: 38 Upper Street, St. 
Philip’s Road. 

Eastbourne: 6 Terminus Bdgs. 

Brighton : 16 Western Road, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 


Publishers. 


A New Collection of Essays and Stories by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 


LAY MORALS, 
and Other Papers, 
BY 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


OTHER WoRKS BY 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 


*Travels with a Donkey *The Merry Men 
*An Inland Voyage *Memories and Portraits 
*Virginibus Puerisque *Tales and Fantasies 
*Men and Books *Across the Plains 
*Silverado Squatters *Essays of Travel 
*Prince Otto *New Arabian Nights 
“Weir of Hermiston Underwoods 
*In the South Seas Ballads 
*Essays in the Art of Writing. 
Volumes marked * can also be had post 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each; 
leather, 35. net each. 
COLLECTED POEMS. | _ 2s. net each cloth. 
THE POCKET R.L.S. |; 3s. net each leather. 
SONGS OF TRAVEL. Buckram, 5s. 
A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 
With 12 Full-Page Reproductions of Water-Colours and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text by MILLICENT 
SOWERBY. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 
PRAYERS. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN MISSAL STYLE 
IN GOLD AND COLOURS BY ALBERTO 
SANGORSKI,  Feap. 4qto. Japanese vellum, 6s. net; 
parchment gilt, with silk ties, 8s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK FOR ALL WORDSWORTH LOVERS. 
WORDSWORTHSHIRE : 


An Introduction to a Poet’s Country. By ERIC ROBERT- 
SON, M.A. With a Photogravure Portrait of the Poet and 
47 Original Drawings by ARTHUR TUCKER, R.B.A. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


RALPH NEVILL’S NEW BOOK. 


LONDON CLUBS: 
Their History and Treasures. By RALPH NEVILL. With 


Coloured Frontispiece and 8 Plates in Monochrome. 
Demy $vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


JOHN PRESLAND’S New Drama. 
MANIN 


AND 


THE DEFENCE OF VENICE. 


By JOHN PRESLAND, Author of “ Joan of Arc,” 
‘* Mary Queen of Scots,” &c. Fecap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 
5s. net. 


LA LYRE D’AMOUR 
An Anthology of French Love Poems. Selected, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by C. B. LEWIS. With a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
5s. net. 


NETTA SYRETT’S 
6s. NEW NOVEL 6s, 


DER’S DAUGHTER. 


** Nancy is a fascinating and irresistible living being. From 
the moment when in a desolate frenzy of home sickness she 
raves at the poor little maiden lady, Aunt Agatha—from the 
night of darkness and solitude when face to face with her lawful 
husband she tells the final and bitter truth, to the last chapter 
of all—one of the freshest comedy, Nancy never swerves from 
being her vivid intense self." — Zhe Times. 


Other New Gs. Novels. 


MOTHERS AND FATHERS. 
THE CASEMENT. 


By CoNsTANCE SMEDLEY. 
By FRANK SWINNERTON. 


FENELULA. By H. Loncan Stuart. 
INHALING. By GEorGINA Lez. 
BILLY. By PAUL METHVEN. 


A WOMAN ON THE THRESHOLD. By ™. Lirric. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 
Water-Colour (Neville Lynton). Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net. 
Catalogue of Early German and Flemish Woodcuts preserved in 
the Department of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum (Campbell Dodgson). Printed by the Order of the 
Trustees, British Museum. 21s. ' 
BioGRAPHY. 
Thomas Hardy (F. A. Hedgecock), 10fr.; David Garrick (F} 
Hedgecock), 5/r. Hachette. 
The Life-Story of Our Gracious Queen Mary (Jeanie Rose’ 
Brewer). Religious Tract Society. 2s. 6d. net. 
FIcTION. 
Ivor (George Hansby Russell). Murray. 6s. 
Table d’Hote (W. Pett Ridge). Hodder and Stoughton. 23,° 


net. 

The Other Richard Graham (Mrs. Frank Clapperton). Stock. 
6s. 

The Phantom of the Opera (Gaston Leroux). Mills and Boon, 
6s 


In Fear of a Throne (R. Andom). Stanley Paul. 6s. 

Mrs. Alfred Trench (By the author of ‘‘The Views of Chris- 
topher’’). Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Celestial Omnibus and other Stories (E. M. Forster). Sidg- 
wick and Jackson 3s, 6d. net. 

Sam’s Kid (F. E. Mills Young). Lane. 6s. 

The Horseshoe (Mrs. Fred Reynolds). Chapman and Hall. 6s, 

A Budget of Tares (Austin Philips). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Pieces of Silver (Nora Vynne). Melrose. 6s. 

History. 

A Short History of the Roman Republic (W. E. Heitland), 63. 
net; The University of Cambridge, Vol. III. (James Bass 
Mullinger), 20s. net. Cambridge : At the University Press. 

Some Eccentrics and a Woman (Lewis Melville). Secker. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Six Roman Laws (E. G. Hardy). 
Press. 6s. net. 

The American War of Secession, 1863, Chancellorsville and 
Gettysburg (Colonel P. H. Dalbiac). Allen. 

Friendly Faces of Three Nationalities (Miss Betham-Edwards). 
Chapman and Hali. 10s. 6d. net. 

Catalogue of the Jewellery, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman, in the 
Departments of Antiquities, British Museum. Printed by 
order of the Trustees, British Museum. 

Medallic Illustrations of the History of Great Britain and Ire- 
land (Plates cxxxi.—exl., cxli.—cl.). Printed by the order 
of the Trustees, British Museum, 6s. each. 


Oxford: At the Clarendon 


REFERENCE Books. 
Debrett’s Coronation Guide. Dean. 1s. net. 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1911. Cox. 20s. 
Stock Exchange Ten-Year Record. (Compiled by Fredc. C, 


Mathieson.) Mathieson. 10s. net. 
The Woman's Book (Edited by Florence B. Jack). Jack. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
REPRINTS. 


The Poetical Works of George Macdonald. (Vols. I. and II. 
Chatto and Windus). 3s. net each. 

Universal Peace—War is Mesmerism (Arthur Edward Stilwell). 
Wilson. 4s. net. 

The Shadow on the Quarter-Deck (Major W. P. Drury); Men- 


at-Arms ‘Major W. P. Drury). Chapman and Hall. 23. 
net each. 

The Agamemnon of Eschylus (Arthur Platt). Grant Richards. 
2s. 6d. 


Scuoor Books. 
Outlines of the World’s History (Edgar Sanderson) ; The Study 
of Plant Life (M. C. Stopes). Blackie. 


at the University Press. 3s. 
(Continued on page 596.) 


_ THE 
WHOLE ART OF RUBBER-GROWING 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 
Reudy shortly. 5s. net. 


Cambridge : 


Mr. Wicherley is a practical planter, and his book is the result of 
wide experience in various lands. The book will be fully illustrated, 
and is written in a way which makes it as great a pleasure to read as 
its hints are valuable. Its principal contents are :— 

TREES THAT COUNT: Hevea Braziliensis, 
Manihot Glaziovii, 
The New Manihots, 
The Ficus, 
Funtumia Elastica, 
and others. 


INTERPLANTING, TAPPING SYSTEMS, COST OF 
PLANTING, HABITS OF TREES, &c., &c. 


WITH A SPECIAL CHAPTER ON THE SOYA BEAN. 


The RUBBER WORLD, to King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


AILSA PAIGE. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. [llustrated. 501 
pages. 6s. 

“Mr. Chambers is a consummate literary artist, and he has 
given us nothing finer than this moving tale.”—Aderdeen Free 

Press. 


THE HUSBAND’S STORY: an un- 
usual Novel, By DAVID GRAHAM ——— 


A book that every woman ought to read. 


THE GREEN MOUSE. 
By ROBERT W, CHAMBERS, 4 illustrations in 
colour. Colonial edition. 
**Mr. Chambers keeps us in a ripple of merriment all the 
time.” —Daztly Telegraph. 


ALONG THE ANDES AND 
DOWN THE AMAZON. 

By H. J. MOZANS. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, gilt 

top. Royal 8vo. 12s, 6d, net. 

A companion volume to ‘*Up the Orinoco and Down the 

Magdalena.” Starting from Panama, the author journeyed to 
Ecuador and thence to Peru, crossed the Andes to the Amuzon, and 
continued his journey down the great waterway to the coast. His 
volume gives a vivid picture of one of the most interesting sections 
of South America. 


THE BIG GAME OF AFRICA. 


By RICHARD TJADER.  8vo. cloth. Illustrated 
with 300 photographs taken by the Author. 128, 6d. net. 
The Author has made many trips to Africa, knows the country 
intimately, and has studied very closely the characteristics of the 
big game. ‘There is a chapter on the Ki Swahili trade language, 
which will be found of great value and interest to prospective 

travellers. 


DIAZ: MASTER OF MEXICO. 


By JAMES CREELMAN. Fuily illustrated. Cloth, 
8vo. 442 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 
The career of Porfirio Diaz has perhaps been more remarkable 
than that of any other ruler of the present day. Besides narrating 
the chief events in the life of this remarkable man, the book describes 

the evolution of the Mexico of 1848 into the Mexico of to-day. 


THE OBVIOUS ORIENT. 

By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor of 
History in Harvard University; Author of ‘*The Southern 
South.” cloth, 8vo. 6s. net. 
Dr. Hart has analysed and grouped experiences gained during 
his trip round the world. In Japan, China, and the Philippines 
the author had more than the ordinary opportunity of seeing 
things. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK. 

867 pages. Demy 8vo. Cloth 15s, net. 
A record of events and progress during 1910—the first volume 
of a series devoted to American affairs. An indispensable work of 
reference for all business men. Full subject index and various 
cross references. 

Complete Prospectus on Application. 


RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION. 
By RAY MORRIS. Demy 8yvo. 


RAILROAD TRAFFIC 
AND RATES. 


By EMORY JOHNSON and G. HUEBNER, Two 

volumes. Demy 8vo. cloth, fully illustrated, with forms, 

diagrams, maps and charts. 21s, net. 
The first volumes in Appleton’s Railway Series. 


Full Prospectus on Application. 


THE MINDAND ITS EDUCATION. 


By GEORGE HERBERT BETTS, Head of Depart- 
ment of Psychology and Education jin Cornell College. 
Pages xiii, 264, cloth, 8vo. 5s, net. 


This book should be in the hands of all teachers for its practical value 
as an introduction to psychology. 


25 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 


VOL, Ill, JUST ISSUED, 


A History of Painting 


By HALDANE MACFALL. 
With an Introduction by FRANK BRANGWYN. 
To be Completed in Eight Volumes. 


Illustrated with 200 Reproductions in 
Colour of the World’s most Famous 


Pictures. 
Vol. 
1. The Renaissance in Central Italy Now 
2. The Renaissance in Venice Ready 


3. The Later Italians and the Genius of Spain 


4- The Renaissance in the North and the Flemish 
Genius (fy) 


5. The DutchGenius (Juze) 7. The British Genius (4xg.) 
6. The French Genius(//y) 8. The Modern Genius (Se/¢.) 


“The History of Painting" is issued in sets in eight volumes, handsomely 
bound in cloth, at 7s. 6d. net per volume. The work is also issued as a series of 
volumes which may be purchased ~—y > The binding of this series differs 
somewhat from the binding of the sets, but the price is the same. 


A FEW OF THE EARLIER NOTICES. 


** Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack have gone far to revolutionise the petting of 
art books in their now famous series of ilfustrated monographs on great artists, but 
surely in Macfall’s ‘History of Painting’ they have excelled themselves . . . 
Tolstoy realised, perhaps before any other artist, and Macfall, in his ‘ History of 
Painting,’ shows how this social view of art works in the realm of pictures.” 

lack & White. 

"No other book that I know of has been produced in such style, with such 
illustrations, for less than a guinea. . . . There is no dryasdust work here, but a 
living story which enables us to live in these vanished centuries and to realise what 
the master spirits of the time felt and tried to paint of the genius of their age.’ 

Review of Reviews. 

“The reproductions of the world’s masterpieces in colour are altogether 
admirable.”—Graphic. 

‘* Let it be said at once that he who buys the eight volumes of this ‘ History of 
Painting ’ will possess a fearless, independent, pi que account of painting, wel 
planned, well printed and illustrated, with 200 plates in colour.” : 

The Daily Chronicle. 


“* Messrs. Jack have done more than any other ~~ firm to elevate the three- 
colour branch of illustrating to a worthy position."—Weekly Times. 


LONDON : 
T. C. & E. C. JACK, 16, Henrietta Street, W.C., & Edinburgh. 


Just Issued 2/6 net 


The OXFORD and 
CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 


“The Magazine for readers of the best 
——— literature and for past and present 
members of the Universities.” 


No. 14. SUMMER TERM, 1911. 


CONTENTS : 
CHURCH & STATE IN PORTUGAL 
SILVA Doria. 
THE AUTHORISED VERSION OF 


THE BIBLE 
The Rev. A. SMYTHE PALMER, D.D. 


THE QUEEN’S COAT OF ARMS 
The Rev. E. E. Dortinc, F.S.A. 


COMMON SENSE AND THE STUDY 
OF WAR 


Lieut.-Colonel ALSAGER POLLOCK, 


‘MEDIZEVAL BYWAYS 
L. F. SALZMANN, F.S.A. 


THE PASTORAL MOOD 


HARRY CHRISTOPHER MINCHIN, 


PUTTING ouT” E. S. BATEs. 
NATURE’S NIGHT LIGHTS 


J. BARNARD-JAMES. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


LONDON : CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 10 Orange 
Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 
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' The Saturday Review. 


13 May, 1911 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on Mondav, May rs, and two following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, comprising a Selection from the Library of the 
late JOHN AMERY, Esgq., F.S.A., Eckington Manor ‘sold by order of the 
Executors); the Library of the late THOMAS HARTWELL MAYHEW, Esq., 
23 Limes Grove. Lewisham ; and other Pronerties, including a Valuable Collection 
ot Seventeenth Century Tracts and Pamphlets relating to the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars of the Reign of Charles I., &c. with an interesting Collection of Civil War 
Newspapers ; First Editions of the Writings of George Meredith ; Publications of 
the Kelmscott, Vale, and Essex House Presses, including the Works of Chaucer ; 
the Works of Kate Greenaway, Oscar Wilde, Andrew Lang, William Morris, 
Rossetti, John Ruskin, Thackeray, and Swinburne; Scarce Poetical Works, 
ees and Topography, Japanese Works, English Classics, Illustrated 

ooks, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A COLLECTION OF JAPANESE ART OBJECTS, THE PROPERTY OF 
A PRIVATE COLLECTOR. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on aie, May 18, and following Day, at 1 o'clock pee 

a Collection of JAPANESE ART OBJECTS, the Property of a PRIVATE 

COLLECTOR, including Netsuke in Wood, Ivory, and Lacquer; a few other 

Carvings, in Wood and Ivory ; Tobacco Pouches and Pine Cases; Lacquer Boxes 
and Inro; and Tsuba of well-known Schools, and other Metal Work. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, THE 
PROPERTY OF DR. R. S. MILLER, OF KOBE; JAPAN. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on Monday, May 22, and two following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

a Valuable Collection of JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, the Property of 
Dr. R. S. MILLER, of Kobé, Japan. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 

SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, 

are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 

Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
ee Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate aad 

gacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 

Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 

TO EXECUTORS AND OTHERS. 
STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS. Est. 1760. 
38 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 

Mr. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that frequent Sales are 
held at the above Rooms for the disposal of Scientific Apparatus, 
Photographic Cameras and Lenses, Optical Apparatus, Lathes and 
Machinery, Antique Furniture, Silver Plate, China, Paintings, En- 
gravings, Books, &c. 

Nursery Stock, Bulbs, Plants, and ail classes of Horticultural 
Produce. 

Valuations made for-all purposes. Sales undertaken in town and 
country. Terms and all particulars may be had on application. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
timates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visi.ors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAM.” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


“What is in the BYSTANDER 
this week ? ” 


is now the recognised salutation in 
Society, Political, and Social circles. 
Its handy size, its bright, topical 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all 
combine to make THE BYSTANDER 
the most popular paper of its class, 
if, indeed, it may not be accurately 
described as a class of itself. 


Out every Wednesday. Price 6d. 


OrFices: TALLIS HousE, TALLis STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


W., 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS-—Continued. 
THEOLOGY. 
The Problem of Deuteronomy (Rev. J. S. Griffiths). 
Faith and Experience (Arthur Chandler). 
net. 
The Christian Doctrine of Man (H. Wheeler Robinson). 
burgh : Jack. 6s. net. 
Fundamentals of Unity (Rev. Joseph Miller); Essentials on 


S.P.C.K, 
3s. 6d, 
Edin. 


Methuen. 


the Christian Religion (Rev. Joseph Miller). Stock. 3s, 
net each. 
TRAVEL. 
Argentine Plains and Andine Glaciers (Walter Larden). Fisher 
Unwin. 14s. net. 
A Visit to a Giani (Edward Carpenter). Allen. 
A Roman Pilgrimage (R. Ellis Roberts). Methuen. 10s. 6d, 


net. 
A History of South Africa (Rt. Hon. Sir H. Mortimer Durand), 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 6s. net. 
Cornish Riviera (Sidney Heath); The Peak District 
(R. Murray Gilchrist); Dickens-Land (J. A. Nicklin), 


The 


Blackie. 2s. net each. 
Letters from Finland, August 1908—March 1909 (Rosalind 
Travers). Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Voyage of the ‘‘Why Not?” in the Antarctic (Dr. Jean 

Charcot). Hodder and Stoughton. 20s. net. 
VERSE AND DRAMA. 

Greek Love Songs and Epigrams (J. A. Potts). 1s. 6d. net.; 
Characters in Outline and other Poems (James Roxburgh 
MecClymont). 3s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul. 

The Brass Bottle (F. Anstey). Heinemann. 1s. 6d. 

Sonnets on the Fourteen Ancient Cathedrals (James Cooper), 
Edinburgh : Hodge. 7s. 6d. net. 


Manin and the Defence of Venice (John Presland). Chatto and 


Windus. 5s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bird in the Hand, A (Rosalind Denis-Browne). Methnen. 
2s. 6d. 

Short History of Ethics, A (Reginald A. P. Rogers). 33. 64. 
net. 

Art of Revolver Shooting, The (Walter Winans). Putnam. 
21s. net. 


Astronomy for Boy Scouts and others (Thomas W. Corbin). 
Pearson. 1s. net. 

British Ferns (Francis George Heath). Pitman. 2s. net. 

Dramatic Method of Teaching, The (Harriet Finlay-Johnson). 


Nisbet. 3s. net. 

Letters from India (Lady Wilson). Edinburgh: Blackwood, 
7x. 6d. net. 

Light and Twilight (Edward Thomas). Duckworth. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Psychology of Education, The (J. Welton). Macmillan. 7s. 6d, 


net. 
Question of Divorce, The (Charles Gore). Murray. 1s. 
Stranger than Fiction (Mary L. Lewes). Rider. 3. 6d. net. 
Success in Literature (William Morris Colles). Methuen. 53, 
net. 


World's Peace, The (Tadasu Saiki). Methuen. 6s. 


Reviews axp MaGazines ror May.—The Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, 2x. 6d¢.; The Westminster Review, 2s. 6¢.; The 
English Church Review. 6¢.; The Irish Review, 6d.; 
Carrent Literature, 25c.; The Century, ls. 4d.; The Em- 


pire Review. 6. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Insurance or Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


THE RUBBER WORLD 


THIS WEEK’S CONTENTS INCLUDE :— 


WIDE v. CLOSE PLANTING. 
By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


THE LINGG!I DISAPPOINTMENT. 
APRIL OUTPUTS. 
COMPANY MEETINGS. 


One Penny of all Newsagents. 
Now Ready. 


VOL. Il. OF THE RUBBER WORLD, 


Containing 428 Pages, Sup- 
plements, and fullindex. Price 
6/-; post 6/5. 

Binding Cases 1/6; post 1/9. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


The low prices at which orders are now being accepted for the 
new Encyclopedia Britannica 


will be withdrawn on May lst, 


when tke prices will be inereased by not less than £2. 


In announcing, a few months ago, the forthcoming issue 
of a new edition (the 11th) of the Encyclopadia Britannica, the 
Cambridge University Press invited application, im advance 
of publication, at specially low prices. 


The 28 volumes of text are published, and in | of the present favourable terms of subscription, the Cambridge 


course of delivery. 


tage—as one consistent whole, and its publication, also, was 


to be as nearly simultaneous as possible. That some delays — 
anyone, who has entertained the idea of becoming a subscriber, 


should have occurred in the printing and binding of the largest 
book that has ever been in the press at one time was inevitable. 
Nevertheless, during March, the entire 28 volumes of text were 
in course of delivery to early subscribers. There lacked only 


< 


| 


the Index (volume 29) to make publication complete and to — 


justify the withdrawal of the special terms upon which applica- 
tions were to be accepted while the work was still in the course 
of production. 


The date —-May 3ist. 


While, on the one hand, it is impossible at this stage to fix 
an exact date for the issue of the Index, it is, on the other 
hand, proper that the thousands of people, all over the world, 
who are acquainted with the favourable terms of the offer made 
in advance of publication, should be advised in time of a 
precise date for its withdrawal. The Index should be finished 
by May 31st, and on that date, also, the publishers must know 
the total number of copies required to fill applications at the 
lowest price. Should early copies of Volume 29 be ready, 
printed and bound, Jefore May 31st, they would, of course, be 
delivered at once. May 31st, however, will, in any case, 
remain the date of withdrawal, whether the Index can be 
delivered by that day or not. Applications posted after that 
day will be accepted only at an advance of not less than $2. 


The advantage to the subscriber. 


The reason for offering special prices at all to prompt 
subscribers is a purely material one, and the whole situation 
is governed by considerations of manufacture. In the early 
stages it was necessary to discover at once the proportions in 
which copies were to be printed on India paper and on 
ordinary paper. To ensure economy in the purchase of skins, 
again, and in the business of binding, it was necessary to 
obtain a trustworthy estimate of the quantities required of the 
different styles of binding. The answer to these initial 
questions was supplied at a tomparatively early date. 90 per 
cent. of the applications have been for the India paper im- 
pression, and, of these, nearly 80 per cent. have specified either 
Full Sheepskin or Full Morocco. On this assured basis, the 
tentative orders previously given to paper makers, tanners, and 
printers were readjusted and greatly increased owing to the 
large number of applications received. Thus, the economies 
essential to the sale of the book at a low price were secured. 

Of the advantage thus gained, the purchaser of the new 
Encyclopedia Britannica secures the benefit by subscribing 
before May 31st. All whose applications are posted by that 


- date are entitled to the lowest price, because their orders, 


received while the whole machinery of production is still in 
motion, will be executed as part of an unbroken series of 
Operations. 


An Immediate payment of only 21s. 


The present price (15s. 10d. a volume of a million-and-a- 
half words), is an extraordinarily low one. Moreover, 21s. is 
all the immediate outlay that is required to obtain delivery of 
the 29 volumes, and, after delivery, purchase may be completed 
in monthly payments of the same small amount. 


{ 


| 


A SPECIMEN BOOK 
of 160 Pages. 


In view of the imminent withdrawal (on May 31st) 


University Press is issuing a large book of specimens, presenting 


The new edition had been prepared—greatly to its advan- @ very complete picture of the contents of the new Encyclopedia 


Britannica—its articles, illustrations, plates and maps. 
The reason for bringing out this Specimen Book is to afford 


the opportunity of coming to a definite decision in the 
matter before the special subscription terms are 
withdrawn. 

The Specimen Book is made up of articles, or portions of 
articles (155 in all), from the new edition itself, selected as 
typical of the treatment accorded to persons, places, history, 


_ religion, animals, plants, chemistry, geology, astronomy, 


| 


| mathematics, etc., medicine, law, industries and engineering, 
| arts and music, literature and language, sports and games 


There are 13 full page plates (one in colours), a double page 
map and many illustrations in the text. 

The reader who goes carefully through its pages will be in 
a position to form an independent and trustworthy opinion 
of his own as to the value which the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica will prove to have in his particular case. 

The specimens of articles are printed in thetr original type 


and upon India paper. Thus, the reader will be able to form . 


an opinion, not only upon the contents of the new edition, but, 
also, upon its material production. Photographs of the volumes 
tn various styles of binding, as, also, of the bookcases, are 
included. 


The Cambridge University Press cordially 
invites any reader of this announcement, who 
is interested in the new edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, to write for this Specimen 
Book. It will be sent post free upon request. 


Use this Form of Application 
for the 
SPECIMEN BOOK 
of the new 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 
11th Edition. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
135, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Please send me post free the Specimen Book 
of the new Encyclopedia Britannica (11th 
edition) with full particulars of prices and 
terms to be withdrawn on May 3ist. 
Name 
S.R. 6. 
Address } 
597 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in tg Transvaal.) 


BALANCE SHEET. 


December 31, 


1910. 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 


Dr. 
To Capital Account— 
Authorized 1,960,000 Shares of 5s. each 


+» £490,000 © 0 
Less 


93,335 Shares of 5s.eachinreserve 23,333 15 © 


Issued 1,866,665 Shares of ss. each. 


Share Premium Account— 


As per Balance Sheet, December 31, 1909... 170,777 9 © 
Funds Transferred from Appropriation 
count— 
For expenditure on Investments in excess 


of Working Capital provided .. 

5 per cent. Debentures— 
Authorized os +» £1,250,000 0 0 
Less in Reserve .. 250,000 0 


Issued— 
Less Redeemed and Purchased to date .. 


2,841,480 17 9 
3,012,257 17 9 


° 
3:473,924 2 9 


Sundry Creditors— 
On account of unpaid and unclaimed 
dividends, current accounts, &c... ee 541,143 2 8 
Balance of Appropriation Account— 
ee we oe 1,006,397 19 7 
45,026,465 5 © 
Cr. PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 


By Claims, Mynpachts and Water Rights at cost— 
1,256.1559 Mining Claims and 10 Water 
Rights.. oe ee 
Freehold Farm Properties — 
Mooifontein No. 14, in extent 
612 Morgen 137 Roods .. 
Langlaagte No. 13," Freehold, in extent 4 
236 Morgen 311 eet .. 
* Drie‘ontein No. 12,” Freehold, in extent 
245 Morgen 434 Roods .. 
Freehold and Leasehold House Properties . oe 
Reservoirs and Pumping Plants at cost— 
Natal Spruit Reservoir and 


431,952 16 10 


15,078 © 0 


25,400 @ 


Pumping Plant 4121,016 0 § 
Booysens Spruit Reservoir 
and Pumping Plant .. 51,796 o 6 


172,812 
Shares and Debentures— 
Shares of £1: j 
269,172 Rose Deep, Ltd. 
Geldenhuis Deep, 


370,406 Nourse Mines, Ld. 
392,533 Ferreira Deep, Ld. 
Shares of ros. : 
818,093 Crown Mines, Ld. 

59,63 upiter 
Mining Co., Ltd. .. 3,223,266 4 0 
Shares of £4: 
25, 30 Wolhuter Gold 
fines, Ltd... 
Shares of £1: 
119,464 City Deep, Ltd. 
45,347 Village Main Reef 
Gold Mining Co., Ld. 
52.041 Village Deep, Ld. 
85,938 Roode- ) 
poort Ltd. .. 
Sundry Shar nee 
Village Main Reef Gold 
Mining Co, 
£9,800  Debentures.. 


615 1 0 


9,800 0 0° 


31233681 5 0 
Machinery, Plant Stores, &c. 
(for Account of ne 
and other Companies) .. 
Vehicles, &c. .. oe oe 
Furniture ee 
Bearer Share Warrants oe 


7243.7 7 
19 
3:347 0 0 

87 3 


— 


15,195 5 10 
Deposits fixed and on Call, 
bearing Interest .. +» 814,466 16 6 
,.Government Stocks and 
Bills, at cost... 


300,351 2 7 
h at Bankers and in Hand 


7/597 14 5 
122,415 13 6" 
Sundry Debtors— 
Dividends to be received 
on 243501760 7 6 
Amounts owing by Sub- 


other Com- 
panies & 
On 
_43:759 2 4 
On Advance Accounts 
18,750 0 oO 


22,509 2 4 
36,660 13 1 


Current Accounts 


1,547,541 2 3 


£5,026,465 5 0 


& Baap. } Joint Secretaries. 


RAYMOND WwW. SCHUMACHER, Chairman, 
H. O’'K. WEBBER, Director. 


Johannesburg, February 28, 111. 
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) 


£466,666 5 | 
| 


| 


3,478,984 2 9 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


DECEMBER 31, 1910. 
Dr. 
To Administration Expenses— 

Salariesand Rents,,Johan- 

nesburgand London .. £9,9170 8 
Directors’, Foreign Agents’, 

Auditors’ and Deben- 

ture Trustees’ Fees... 6,198 14 § 
Stationery, Printing, Ad- 

vertising, Postages and 

Telegrams oe ee 3,617 4 8 
Legal Expenses .. 251 11 8 
Sundry General 6,955 4 


426,939 12 9 


Depreciation Account— 
Written off Real Estate, Vehicles, Furni- 


ture, &c. oe os 735 15 10 
£27,675 
Balance— 
Profit for the year carried to Appropriation 
Account ace ose oe 1,133,547 19 
£1,161,229 6 
Cr. 
By Dividends on Shareholdings— 
Rose Deep, Ltd.—4o per cent. oe +» £107,633 3 6 


Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd.—35 per cent. ee 94,001 19 11 
Nourse Mines, Ltd.—22} percent. 66,163 6 
Ferreira Deep, Ltd.—55 per cent. oe ee 217,996 18 0 
Crown Mines, Ltd.—r2o{per cet. oe os 490,884 6 
Wolhuter Gold Mines, Ltd.—1o percent. .. 10,132 0 0 
Village Main Reef Gold —— Co., Ltd.— 

70 per cent. ee oe es 31,742 18 0 
Village Deep, Ltd.- —10 pa cent. ee ee 5,204 17 0 
Durban Roodepoort Deep, Ltd.—7 per cent. 6.445 7 0 
Sundry Shares... oe oe 150 0 O 


—— 1,030,354 5 

Reservoirs—Net Revenue... .. 18,384 3 0 
Interest and Exchange .., — we 35,697 6 8 
Sundry Revenue 8,740 2 0 
Share Realisation—Profit on Shares sold oe 32,410 7 6 
Claim Realisation—Profit on Claims sold o 35,036 17 & 
(£1,161,223 6 8 

APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 
To Investment Account Funds Appropriated for 
Year oe ee £191,936 8 8 
Dividend Account— 
Interim Dividend No. 14 of 
110 per cent. declared 21st 


June, 1910 ... £513,332 17 6 
Interim Dividend No. 15 of 
110 per cent. declared 


17th December, 1910... 513,332 17 6 
1,026,665 15 
£1,218 602 3 8 
Balance Unappropriated— 
Carried to Balance Sheet .. oes ~- oe es 1,006,397 19 7 


£2,225,000 


Cr. 
By Balance Unappropriated— 
As per Balance-sheet, December 31, 1909 os 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account— 
For the year ending December 31, 1910 ve 
Rand Mines Deep, Limited (in Liquidation)}— 
Final distribution of 2d. per Share on this Company's 


41,090,952 4 2 


1,133,547 19 © 


Shareholding of 60,000 Shares oe ee ee om 500 0 0 
42,225,000 3. 

} Joint Secretaries. 


RAYMOND W. SCHUMACHER, Chairman, 
H. OK. WEBBER, Director. 


To the Shareholders of the Rand Mines, Limited. 

We report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet, with the Books, 
Accounts and Vouchers in Johannesburg for the year to 31st December, 1910, and 
with the Accounts received from London, and have obtained all the information and 
explanations we have required as Auditors. In our opinion such Balance Sheet is 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Com 
pany’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to 
us, and as shown by the Books of the Company. 

Cc. & CO., 
rat 
Chartered Accountant. 
JOHANNESBURG, 
28th February, 1911. 
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The Saturday Review. 


LONELY. REEF GOLD MINING CO. 170, 


Tue First Ordinary General Meeting was held,on 4 May at Winchester 
House, E.C., Mr. ©. F. Rowsell (the-Uhairman) presiding. 
The Chairmap, in moving the adoption of the report, said: We shall 
commence operatidhs on the full scile origitially contemplated with a very 
eubstantial amount of our subscribed working capital untouched. This, I 
think, is eminently satisfactory, and perhaps somewhat unusual in a mining 
yenture, and is, as you are no doubt aware, mainly attributable to the fact 
that during the period in which we have been engaged in further developing 
the mine and erecting the new plant we have been steadily crushing on a 
small scale and earning profits, which, as you will see from the profit and 
loss account before you, amounted to £20,065 15s. ld. We have now reached 
the sixth level, on which we are driving north and south, and in the main 
shaft we are rapidly nearing the seventh level. I think. this represents 
a very consiferable advance in the history of the mine. I would now like 
to refer more in detail to the several levels, and if you will look at the 
mine plan which accompanies the report, I think you will be able to follow 
what I have to say more clearly. The first point to which I would draw 
-your attention is the fact that practically the whole of the stoping to 
date has been confined to the first and second levels, so that we have at the 
present moment no less than four levels absolutely untouched, besides which 
there is, as you will see, a considerable quantity of ore still left above 
the second level, estimated by the consulting engineer in his report to 
31 December last as 17,079 tons, of an average value of 10.1 dwt., calculated 
over & minimum reef width of 36 inches. The most striking point which 
‘ stands out on closely examining the development results is the fact that on 
each level as we get lower we get higher values; and this would appear 
‘to be more emphatically than ever the case in the lowest level attained at 
the present time. Turning to the question of ore reserves, the TIatest 
particulars with reference to these are contained in a cable which we have 
just received from Buluwayo, which gives the total quantity of ore in 
sight on 31 March: last as 99,215 tons, of an average value of 1 oz. 2 dwt.— 
calculated over a stoping width of % inches. The total estimated profit in 


‘sight at the same date is also given as £343,522. It is interesting to com 


pare this with the figures given in Mr. Leopold Weill’s report at the time 
when the company was originally formed, in which he éstimated “ the 


profit in sight from the ore already blocked out, together with ‘the ore’ 


probably there, down to the No. 3-level. at about £125,000." Now if we 
were to make use of the same formula as Mr. Weill—that is to say, to 
include ‘ore blocked out, together with ore which is probably there ’’— 
I think we may pretty safely estimate that down to the sixth level (on 
which, ag I have said, a considerable amount of driving has been done with 
the best results yet met with in the mine) we have, in all probability, a 
yrofit of over half a million poumds in sight. It is, I think, most highly 
satisfactory to know that we have now in sight in the mine approximately 
four times the profit on which the estimates were based at the time of the 
purchase of the property—and the reef in the lowest levels looking better 
and stronger than it has ever done before, and with every indication of 
going down indefinitely in depth. The reserves, as estimated at 31 March 
last, must have been very considerably increased since that date, as during 
the month of April the developments have opened up on the sixth level some 
of the highest grade ore yet met with in the mine. The somewhat optimis- 
tic views which I expressed at the statutory meeting have, I think, been 
more than justified by the developments which have taken place since then. 
I am also pleased to be able to inform you that our consulting engineer 
has advised us that he expects to have the new plant in full operation 
during the first week in June, and this is designed to treat approximately 
4,000 tons of ore per month. On this basis, it is estimated that a profit 
of about £12,000 per month may be safely calculated upon, so that we hope 
that within the next few months we shall be commencing to pay regular 
quarterly dividends. 

Mr. George Pauling seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 


| 
| 
| 


ELDER DEMPSTER & CO., LTD: : 


|. Ime first. Annual Meeting of Elder Dempster and Co., Ltd., was hekl on 


May 11 at the company’s offices, 4 St. Mary Axe, E.C., Sir Owen Philipps, 
K.C.M.G., Chairman of the company, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Picton-H. Jones) haying’ read the usual notige, 

The Chairman said: We are pleased to be able to present so satisfactory 


“a ‘feport of*our first year’s working as a limited company. Ou? aint has 


been to strengthen and consolidate the vast business which was founded in 
1869, and to which that great captain of industry, the late Sir Alfred Jones, 
devoted his great abilities for so many years. The company is in a strong 
financial position, and it will be gratifying to the shareholders to observe 
that the profits for this our first year as a company exceeded the profits 
for each of the preceding three years of the old firm as published in the 
prospectus. Out of a total profit of £228,000 your directors have set aside 
for various purposes £166,000. The company therefore started the new year 
under exceptionally favourable circumstances. Your directors have carried 
on the progressive policy of the late Sir Alfred Jones, and they have 
placed an order for two express steamers for the mail and passenger service 
with the West African Colonies, which-steamers will be larger and in every 
respect an improvement on any of the express steamers at.present employed 
in the service. We are also building an improved type of cargo steamer, as 
we are resolved to do everything in our power to meet the requirements 
not only of the passengers but also of the merchants and other shippers 
who do business‘with our West African Colonies: This company, in addition 
to being steamship owners, is, as a matter of fact, also a large investment 
trust, having’last “year an-inceme from-its investments of over», £426,000, 
being two and a half times the amount required to pay the interest on our 
Five per Cenut. Debenture stock. The contract for the Imperial Direct Line 
Service from England to Jamaica having expired by effluxion of time and 
the Colonial Government of Jamaica not having accepted our offer to con- 
tinue the mail service on the same terms fer a further perjod, we decided 
to take advantage of an offer we received from foreigners to purchase two 
of the maii steamers, and we have written down the £10 shares which we 
own in the Imperial Direct Line to £1 per share in the company’s books, 
and the shares appear in the balance-sheet at this reduced figure. The 
company has a considerable holding in Elders Collieries, Ltd., which owns 
two colleries in South Waes, which had been carried on for many*years by 
the late Sir’Alfred Jones at a heavy annual loss, but as so@n as*the company 
acquired’ control wer at once closed down, both collisries unprofitabe. 
We have since been able to thoroughly reorganise the working, arrange- 
ments and restarted both collieries on November 1 last’ 6n a commércial 
basis, and for the first quarter of this current year I am pleased to say 
they earned a small profit, being the first time these collieries had earned a 
profit for over ten years. I mention this as an example of the way your 
directors have endeavoured to deal with the numerous subsidiary businesses 
in which this company is interested, but the results obtained have only 
been secured by everyone connected with the various undertakings working 
loyally together. I now beg to move: “ That the report of the directors 
and statement of accounts to December 31, 1910, be approved and adopted, 
and that a dividend of 6 per cent., as also a further dividend of 2 per cent., 
be declared on the ordinary shares and a dividend of 8 per cent. on the 
management shages, all less income tax, and payable on May 15.” F 
Lord Pirrie seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 


RAND MINES, 


LIMITED. 


ABRIDGED TABULATED SUMMARY. ; 
| Getven- | Ferrera Crown Dursan | VinLace Noursz 
Huis Deer,| _ Deer, Mixes, Derr, Mines, 
Limiten. LimiTEp. | Limitep. | Limirep. 
FINANCIAL QUARTER ENDING... oo ee 31st March, 31st Jan.,'rx 
— ber of feet d | 
umber of feet driven, sunk and risen, exclusive of Stopes 4,250 4,795 2,863 18,988 2,907 1,696 9,537 x 
Tonnage Stoped, including Ore from develop faces .. 203,716 258,487 116,331 398,245 85,325 60,097 <i Pe 
Milling. ived from Mine ( 
re received from Mine (tons) .. oe 202,716 258,487 116,331 393,245 85,525 | 60,¢97 165,504 180, 20 
« oF 164,500 || 200,490 92,170 355,100 66,329 56,075 134,900 138,630 
Cyaniding. | | 
Tons treated & 165,625 | 200,740 91,444 | 352,884 €6,067 43,708 134,250 157,987 
| 
Gold Production. 
Total yield per Ton Milled (fine dwts.) .. ee 671 6°61 10°13 «8°93 6°98, 6°78) 6°03 6°96 
| ! 
we 150,438 13 9 215,981 7 95,028 7:357,119 13 8 78,150 13 7 €7,997 7 9 126,418 15 3173, 
Cost per Ton Milled ee ee oe o18 4 37 43 ° 8 
Revenue. 


Value of Gold produced ee eo oe ee e+ 231,635 © 0277,740 11 1 193,342 3 7 650,433 15 3 95,784 16 79,870 1011/170,534 1012 231,320 
1 82 1 7 3) 2 24! 1167 92 1 86 253 I 


Value per Ton Milled.. ee ee ee 
Working Profit. 


Net Revenue from other Sources. 
Devit ee ee oe oe 


271 1 
Credit ee oe ee oe ee ee ee 


| 
Net Profit .. we | 77,925 2 64,937 29 7 2292,000 9 § 18,136 7 9 


Estimated Amount of 10% Tax on Profits .... 


Reserve Gold (ounces of Fine Gold) .. «6 se ee 4,698 3,933 Nil, 


mount .. ee oe «+ | 81,166 6 3 61,759 10 6 100,313 15 0293,319 1 7 18,604 2 6 11,873 
Per Ton Milled .. ee ee ee oe ee © gio 16 6 


3,178 9 0 874 12 2 


| 
| | 
3 2 44.115 15 8 57,429 18 g 
° 57 43 66 °73 


1,318 12 2) 467 14 *869 6 6 
477 9 4 *2,868 9 97 


11,C03 16 8 44,593 5 9} 60,298 8 4 


| 
6,284 0-0 4,960 0 0 9,198 0 28,0c0 0 1,274 450 00 3,307 5.323 0 @ 


| 1,327 | 50 Nil. 150 1,645 


Capital Expenditure .. oe oe os ee e+ | 38,542 15 3 39,646 17 6 5,066 14 31163,999 9 8 2,603 5 140,579 3 1/f21,858 o 12,678 rr g 


Interim Dividends declared. 
Payable to Shareholders registered on books as at es 
Rate per cent. 


31st Mar.,'11 


= 


Total Amount of Distribution... ée 204,750 0 © 82,782 20 
® Including Accumulations, 
t Exclusive of proportion of the annuity payable to the Government ih respect of mining rights acquired. tml 
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MarTIN SECKER’S BOOKS 


A STUDY IN 


Mary Wollstonecraft ‘ovo: G. R. Stirling Taylor 


AND ROMANCE 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN : 

“The book really rises to a high level. . . . Mr. Taylor has written at once justly and sympathetically of the 
strange history of Godwin’s wife. It is a combination by no means easy here. The book is very attractively 
produced and the illustrations are excellent,” 

OUTLOOK: 
“The circumstances of her career are set forth in Mr. Taylor’s able and eminently readable biography with 
fulness and insight. The manner in which he has developed the personality of his subject upon the background 
of biographical fact is extremely skilful and the book is not a negligible one.” 

GRAPHIC: 

‘To the unfolding of the tragedy the writer has devoted a careful study of fact, much insight, and an 
attractive way handling his subject. In short, this eighteenth century prophet is fortunate in her new 


biographer. 
ste With Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
STUDIES IN DEMOCRATIC HISTORY J oseph 


Leaders of the People FROM THE TWELFTH CENTURY TO Clayton | 


THE TIME OF THE CHARTISTS 


SPECTATOR: 
‘* Not the least of the services rendered by Mr. Clayton’s book is the light thrown on characters of whom 
se tell us little. Such are Gerrard Winstanley, the ‘George’ of his time, and John Lilburne 
e leveller.” 
NATION: ‘Mr. Clayton’s most interesting volume, . . . An inspiring book.” , 
STANDARD: ‘Mr. Clayton’s scholarly volume.” BOOKMAN : “A subject that was well worth the handling.’ 
ith many interesting Portraits in Photogravure and Half-tone. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Linleys of Bath Clementina Black 


The volume of memoirs which Miss Clementina Black has prepared deals with a family group, all the members 
of which were personally interesting, and several of whom were closely connected wi e social and theatrical 
life of the latter half of the eighteenth century. Both in Bath and in London the family’s circle of friends was 
an interesting one, and many well-known names appear in the various letters. One series of these, which are 
now published for the first time, contains the history of the courtship of Miss Jane Linley (who married in the 
year 1800), and presents a vivid picture of social and family life from the point of view of a young lady in the 
days of Jane Austen. As, in addition to writing good letters, the family had a habit of sitting for good portraits, 
their features have been recorded by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, Westall and Cosway, and the volume 
is amply illustrated with nearly a score of paintings reproduced in photogravure and half-tone. A pro 

will be sent upon application. Medium 8vo. 16s. net. 


Some Eccentrics and a Woman Lewis Melville 


Mr. Lewis Melville, in his new book, introduces many statesmen, wits and dandies of the time when George IV., 
as Prince of Wales, was Regent. He shows us the dandies in their habit as they lived, and we are 
presented with pen-portraits of many of the leading bucks, both those whose fame has come down to the 
present day and those who are now but little more than a name. Sterne’s Eliza is one of Mr. Melville's 
subjects, and that brilliant madman, Philip, Duke of Wharton, is another, There are many interesting por- 
traits in the book, and the frontispiece is a facsimile reproduction in coloured collotype of one of Richard 


Deighton’s famous caricatures. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d, net. 
D’Eon de Beaumont Homberg & Jousselin 
LEADER: 


“The story as here told is a piece of serious minor history, not a mere popular book-making effort.” 
BIRMINGHAM POST: 
‘*Their book is a serious historical study, as well as a romantic piece of biography.” 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


People and Questions G. S. Street 


Second Edition. 


No one should miss Mr. G. S. Street’s delightful book, which is one of the successes of the season. ‘‘We 
weloome a volume of essays,” says the Daily News, ‘‘ not topical in the narrow sense, but always apposite and 
actual. We welcome, too, the work of a writer who has a scholarly sense for words, and allows himself—and 
us—the luxury of a literary conscience.” The Morning Post singles out for special praise ‘‘the fine appreciations 
of Lord jolph Churchill, Haydon the painter, and Oscar Wilde. They are all three brilliant, eloquent and 
sympathetic.” Wide crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Old English Houses mmc. Allan Fea 


DAILY TELEGRAPH : 
“The author shows his readers where they may see many delightful and merge ny | old mansions, many of 
those picturesque a homes of England which have largely withstood not only the hand of time, but also 
the desolating finger of improvement; and he has supplemented his text with upwards of a hundred beautiful 


hs. : 
With Frontispiece in Photogravure of Creslow Manor House, Buckinghamshire, ont Rag! Photographs. 
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